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’Tis  said — the  Master  grieved  that  morn 
Within  the  shade  of  Calvary’s  scorn; 
When  from  the  tomb  He  rose  to  see 
A  chalice-cloaked  infinity, 

Upholding  tongues,  in  yellow  burst, 

As  if  to  say  “Dear  Lord,  We  thirst.” 


The  Master  wept — ,  a  tear,  wind-blew, 
Into  the  swaying  lilies  flew: 

They  crowded  ’round  and  each  his  tongue 
Dipped  in  the  crystal  drop,  new  wrung. 
Now  lily  tongues  with  dew  are  fed 
When  chalice  lips  are  crisp, — ’tis  said. 

— Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 
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AN  APPRECIATION  OF  ENGLISH  UNDERGRAD¬ 
UATE  LIFE 


0  reside  in  our  University  is  in  itself  a  liberal 
■  ^  j  education/’  wrote  a  graduate  of  Oxford  Uni- 

versify  of  his  Alma  Mater,  Even  to  the  point 
of  view  of  the  foreign  observer  this  epigram 
contains  more  than  the  mere  element  of  truth.  To  go  fur¬ 
ther,  and  to  examine  the  English  undergraduate  life,  is  to 
become  deeply  interested  and  to  learn  to  admire  it.  No  one 
who  has  associated  with  a  representative  number  of  English 
undergraduates  can  have  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  great 
measure  of  spontaneity  and  exuberance  which  they  possess. 
The  system,  therefore,  which  produces  results  so  favorable 
would  seem  to  deserve  a  closer  consideration. 

Many  of  the  educational  institutions  of  England  are  of 
great  antiquity  and  some  of  the  customs  in  these  are  inevit¬ 
ably  amusing  to  Americans.  There  is,  however,  no  ground 
for  the  charge  of  being  old-fashioned  which  is  so  often 
attributed  to  the  English  schools  and  colleges.  This  false 
impression  is  probably  accounted  for  by  inattention  to  their 
nature  as  well  as  by  an  opinion  colored  with  extreme  mod¬ 
ernism  which  naturally  prevents  proper  judgment.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  English  methods  of  teaching,  the  forms  of  student 
government,  and  particularly  the  spirit  displayed  in  schol¬ 
arship  and  athletics  tally  with  the  ideas  of  modern  times — 
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and,  in  fact,  are  in  some  respects  even  in  advance  of  the  most 
progressive  American  institutions  of  learning. 

There  immediately  comes  to  my  mind  one  peculiar  feature 
in  the  structure  of  English  undergraduate  life.  Fully  to 
appreciate  it,  we  should  know  certain  distinctions  in  English 
and  American  terminology.  By  the  term  University  in 
England  is  not  meant  a  corporate  union  of  a  college  and  sev¬ 
eral  graduate  schools,  such,  for  example,  as  make  up  Har¬ 
vard  or  Columbia.  But  the  English  University  is  composed 
of  several  colleges  each  with  its  own  faculty,  student  body, 
and  local  regulations,  although  all  enjoying  an  appreciable 
measure  of  common  life.  We  note,  for  instance,  that  there 
are  eighteen  colleges  in  Cambridge  and  twenty-one  in 
Oxford.  Again,  the  English  college,  where  such  exists  alone 
and  apart  from  a  university,  is  not  merely  a  four-year 
course  beginning  with  the  Freshman  and  closing  with  the 
Senior  class,  but  is  rather  a  course  two  and  three  times 
longer  and  roughly  corresponding  to  the  grammar,  second¬ 
ary,  and  higher  grades  in  America.  We  find,  then,  sharp 
divisions  in  an  English  student  body ;  in  the  university  those 
made  by  the  different  colleges,  and  in  the  college  those  of 
the  “Higher  Line”  and  the  “Lower  Line,”  equivalent  respec¬ 
tively  to  the  higher  education  and  the  union  of  the  secondary 
and  grammar  school  grades. 

Although  tradition  and  customs  serve  to  emphasize  and 
preserve  the  rigidity  of  these  divisions,  yet  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  academic  structure  of  the  institutions  them¬ 
selves  they  are  not  so  marked  in  Oxford  University,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  they  are  in  Stonyhurst  College,  one  of  the  best 
known  Jesuit  Colleges  in  the  world.  There  are  times  when 
the  men  of  Baliol  College  may  mingle  on  close  and  equal 
terms  with  the  students  of  Queens.  But  at  Stonyhurst,  a 
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“brat”  from  “Rudiments”  must  always  “look  up”  to  the  “big 
chap”  from  “Rhetoric”  under  pain  of  being  judged  guilty  of 
the  grossest  “cheek.” 

The  social  life  of  the  English  college  is  as  well  organized 
and  equipped  as  that  of  any  American  university,  and  its 
spirit  is  essentially  democratic.  Some  people  are  slow  in 
believing  that  a  truly  democratic  spirit  is  possible  in  a 
society  which  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  proud  nobility. 
The  fact  is  that  the  younger  generation  of  the  English 
nobility  is  remarkably  democratic.  Furthermore  the  Eng¬ 
lish  undergraduate  refuses  to  give  way  to  mere  lords  and 
earls,  and  the  young  noblemen  never  fail  to  appreciate  the 
temper  of  the  “commoners.”  Besides,  one  usually  gets  to 
know  a  fellow  very  well  before  discovering  that  he  bears  a 
title.  The  English  colleges  gain  strikingly  when  we  compare 
their  scoial  life  with  a  typical  non-sectarian  American  uni¬ 
versity.  In  the  latter  the  clubs  and  fraternities  are  in  their 
very  nature  small  and  exclusive.  When,  therefore,  a  man 
is  accepted  into  one  of  them  he  seems  naturally  and  even 
inevitably  drawn  away  from  his  earlier  and  less  fortunate 
friends.  This  condition  noticeably  destroys  the  democratic 
spirit  of  a  college.  The  English  college  clearly  tends  towards 
being  consciously  and  effectively  inclusive.  The  very  fact 
of  living  in  it  seems  to  insure  a  well-ordered  life  and  ample 
opportunity  for  cultivating  delightful  friendships. 

The  “clubs”  are  a  most  influential  factor  in  the  social  life 
of  the  English  college,  and  are  everywhere  recognized  as  an 
important  source  of  its  intellectual  development.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  undergraduate  is  always  profoundly  interested  in  the 
many  political  and  economic  problems  which  continually 
beset  his  government.  This  interest  is  daily  evidenced  by 
the  punctilious  and  enthusiastic  spirit  which  characterizes 
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the  conducting  of  the  debating  societies.  These  have  of 
necessity  a  distinct  social  element,  for  where  there  is  much 
discussion  or  conversation,  food  and  drink  will  often  be 
found.  Each  club  convenes  at  regular  intervals,  usually  in 
the  rooms  of  such  members  as  volunteer  to  be  hosts.  The 
hour  of  meeting  is  usually  after  dinner,  and  while  the  men 
gather  for  the  business  of  the  evening,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
port  or  beer  are  provided  out  of  the  club  treasury.  The 
debates  are  carried  out  according  to  the  strictest  parlia¬ 
mentary  rules.  The  man  who  transgresses  is  subject  to  a 
sharp  “rebuff”  or  other  disciplinary  action  according  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense  and  the  status  of  the  culprit  (the 
“new  chaps”  being  required  to  be  more  observant  of  the 
regulations  than  the  veteran  and  privileged  “old  chaps”). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  this  analysis  through  all 
the  other  forms  of  social  clubs  in  an  English  college,  but 
this  would  take  a  book.  Let  me  merely  mention  that  there 
are  to  be  found  besides  the  debating  clubs,  political  and  liter¬ 
ary  clubs  as  well  as  clubs  purely  athletic. 

I  have  heard  much  complaint  against  a  disproportionate 
importance  that  the  modern  American  boy  is  said  to  give  to 
athletics.  If  this  condition  is  truly  extant  in  the  American 
college,  then  justly  the  English  undergraduates  are  not  free 
from  blame  on  the  same  score.  I  believe  that  the  English 
college  man  is  even  more  enthusiastic  about  his  athletic 
activities  than  his  American  cousin.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  the  English  undergraduate  to  take  part  in  an  athletic 
contest  is  as  much  an  essential  and  desirable  task  as  to 
bathe,  and  even  more  delightful.  His  devotion  is  to  the 
sport  itself  and  not  to  the  victory.  His  state  of  mind  seems 
to  be  that  the  pleasure  lies  more  in  the  running  itself  than 
in  reaching  the  goal. 
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I  am  indeed  a  sincere  admirer  of  English  sportsmanship 
as  I  have  observed  it  in  the  English  college.  For  better  or 
for  worse  a  sport  is  a  sport  to  an  Englishman  and  whatever 
tends  to  make  it  anything  else  is  quickly  disapproved. 
Whether  playing  rugby,  football,  or  cricket,  he  seldom  for¬ 
gets  that  he  is  a  man  first  and  an  athlete  afterwards.  Defeat 
never  seems  to  dishearten  him,  and  even  when  unfairly 
dealt  with  by  an  opponent,  he  remains  remarkably  calm — 
wisely  he  appreciates  the  proverbial  truth  that  “iracundia 
est  immica  Consilio.” 

Javier  E.  Molina,  ’26. 


Sbflprttott 


I  wandered  back  and  saw  the  stream 
Where  I  was  wont  to  stretch  at  length, 

And  gaze  into  its  mirrored  depths 

To  dream  of  youth  and  coming  strength. 

I  wondered  as  the  ripples  played 

Between  my  hands,  with  nervous  hope; 

I  wondered  if  my  life  like  theirs 
Had  broadened  with  a  fuller  scope. 

I  looked  and  touched  the  glistening  sheen, 
And  tried  to  find  the  echoing  days 

That  slipped  my  grasp  and  vanished  down 
The  dim  and  half-remembered  ways. 

But  still  I  know  that  tho’  they  seem 
Lost  hours  of  unrecorded  glee; 

That  stream  yet  holds  a  vision  of 
The  man  that  I  had  hoped  to  be. 


David  J.  Mahoney,  ’24. 


PAUL  REVERE 


CATHARINE  de  MEDICI  and  Paul  Revere  seem  at 
first  glance  to  be  names  utterly  without  connec¬ 
tion,  yet  but  for  the  former  the  fearless  rider  of 
’75  would  undoubtedly  have  been  only  another 
Huguenot  peasant.  The  King  of  France  was  so  weak  a 
ruler  that  the  reins  of  government  were  taken  over  by  his 
mother,  Catharine  de  Medici.  In  those  days,  too,  Catholics 
and  Huguenots  were  about  as  friendly  as  a  couple  of  the  far- 
famed  Kilkenny  cats;  the  only  ways  to  avoid  annihilation 
was  to  insist  on  separation.  This  is  what  France’s  ruler 
apparently  decided.  At  any  rate  the  Huguenots  of  1685 
left  hurriedly  for  England  and  other  Protestant  countries. 

One  of  these  Huguenots,  Simon  de  Rivoire,  settled  on  the 
island  of  Guernsey  in  the  English  Channel,  while  his 
brother,  Isaac,  who  was  a  married  man  with  a  family, 
remained  in  a  remote  part  of  France.  When  his  son,  Apollos 
de  Rivoire,  who  was  born  in  1702,  was  thirteen  years  old, 
he  was  sent  to  his  uncle  at  Guernsey,  who  shortly  sent  the 
boy  to  Boston  in  America,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
goldsmith.  The  latter  died  when  Apollos  was  twenty  years 
old.  The  young  man  was  then  an  able  craftsman,  but  he 
found  it  a  wise  business  move  to  change  his  name  to  one 
more  easily  pronounced  by  his  English  customers.  Thus 
appeared  on  the  scene  the  first  Paul  Revere. 

In  1729  he  made  a  Miss  Deborah  Hitchborn  his  happy 
bride.  Twelve  husky  youngsters  were  eventually  gathered 
around  the  Revere  hearthstone ;  the  third  of  this  array  was 
the  Paul  Revere  of  history,  born  Jan.  1,  1735,  though  the  old 
records  say  Dec.  21,  1734. 

Paul  was  a  strong  but  fiery-tempered  boy,  who  enjoyed 
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life  to  the  full ;  he  was  a  good  swimmer,  woodsman,  rider, 
and  skater — and  could  shoot  an  Indian  or  game  as  occasion 
demanded.  Yet  mechanics  in  the  rough  was  his  special  field. 
Not  a  few  household  utensils  of  wood  did  he  whittle  with  his 
jack-knife.  Daniel  Webster  once  said  that  a  New  England 
boy’s  whittling  was  his  alphabet  of  mechanics. 

Revere’s  father  believed  in  laughter  and  loved  the  happy 
voices  of  children;  though  deeply  religious  he  loathed  the 
spirit  of  stern  Puritanism.  Hence  the  boy’s  life  was  a  cheer¬ 
ful  one  though  properly  wrapped  in  a  religious  atmosphere. 
The  grammar  school  he  attended  was  kept  by  John  Tileston, 
a  famous  teacher  of  penmanship.  Perhaps  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  a  few  things  about  the  school  of  those  days. 
It  was  a  bare  room,  boasting  a  high  teacher’s  desk  at  one 
end,  a  stove  in  the  center,  and  round  about  that  a  series  of 
benches  made  of  rough  planks.  Blackboards  and  maps  were 
unknown,  and  slates  were  not  to  be  had.  All  the  children 
used  goose-quill  pens  and  home-made  ink ;  if  they  had  paper, 
it  was  rough  and  brown-colored;  usually,  however,  they 
could  not  afford  it  and  so  used  birch-bark  instead.  The 
room  was  badly  lighted  since  there  were  no  glass  windows, 
but  only  pieces  of  paper  greased  with  lard  to  make  it  trans¬ 
lucent,  nailed  onto  the  logs  that  formed  the  building.  The 
whole  structure  stood  on  blocks  two  and  one-half  feet  high 
and  the  space  below  was  used  as  a  pen  for  pigs  or  a  coop  for 
poultry.  Punishment  was  administered  with  a  ferule  or 
by  whipping,  the  whipping-post  being  set  up  in  the  center 
of  the  classroom.  Yet  Revere  lived  through  it  all. 

In  1755  he  joined  the  English  Army  under  Gen.  John 
Winslow  against  the  Acadians  and  in  1756,  when  only 
twenty-one,  received  his  commission  as  a  lieutenant  from 
Governor  Shirley.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition  for  the 
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capture  of  Crown  Point,  and  was  stationed  for  a  few  months 
at  Ft.  Edward  in  New  York.  The  same  year  he  lost  his 
father  by  death. 

A  year  later  Revere  married  Miss  Sarah  Orne  of  Boston, 
who  was  a  year  younger  than  himself,  and  for  sixteen  years 
they  were  happy  together  rearing  a  family  of  seven  children. 
On  May  3,  1773,  death  took  her  away  from  him,  and  on 
September  19,  his  nine-months’  old  baby  also  closed  its  eyes 
in  eternal  sleep.  Left  with  a  large  family  to  care  for, 
Revere  decided  to  marry  again;  Miss  Rachel  Walker,  ten 
years  his  junior,  a  charming,  comely,  fine-tempered  woman 
with  a  ready  wit,  became  his  bride  on  Oct.  10,  1773.  The 
Revere  family  grew  from  six  to  fourteen. 

Naturally,  with  so  many  appetites  to  satisfy  and  forms 
to  clothe  Paul  Revere  had  to  have  a  good  income  even  in 
those  days  of  low  prices  and  so,  while  he  patriotically  risked 
his  neck  with  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  and  other 
“rebels,”  Revere  was  also  quick  to  realize  on  his  ventures. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  his  patriotism  had  a  price, 
for  he  frequently  championed  measures  that  hurt  him  finan¬ 
cially,  but  that  he  was  very  business-like  in  rendering  his 
bills  for  actual  expenses. 

For  instance,  after  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765, 
Revere  printed  a  caricature  showing  England  in  dragon’s 
guise  being  attacked  by  Boston  with  drawn  sword,  while  the 
other  colonies  stood  around  waiting  for  the  issue ;  from  the 
bough  of  the  Liberty  Tree  hung  an  effigy  of  an  officer  of  the 
Crown  whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute  the  stamps.  These 
pictures  Revere  sold.  On  other  occasions  he  did  the  same. 
However,  when  the  refusal  of  the  colonists  to  buy  tea  meant 
a  loss  of  business  to  him  since  he  specialized  in  tea-pots, 
Revere  aligned  himself  with  the  colonists. 
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The  Liberty  Tree  referred  to  above  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Essex  Streets.  Just  over  the  windows  of 
the  present  “King’s  Restaurant,”  on  the  Washington  Street 
side  is  today  a  replica  in  relief  of  that  noble  elm,  inscribed : 
“Liberty  1776 — Law  and  Order — Sons  of  Liberty  1776 — 
Independence  of  their  country  1776.”  This  tree  was  sacred 
to  the  patriots;  here  they  met— flags  being  hung  on  its 
branches  amid  the  old-fashioned  “lanthorns.”  Unfortun¬ 
ately  the  obelisk  designed  by  Revere  to  commemorate  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1776  was  burned  during  the  cele¬ 
bration  beneath  the  tree.  During  the  siege  of  Boston  a 
Tory  mob  led  by  Job  Williams  chopped  down  the  tree  “be¬ 
cause  it  bore  the  name  of  Liberty;”  later  a  Liberty  Pole  was 
put  up  on  the  stump. 

But  to  return.  Revere  was  in  need  of  money  as  usual  in 
1768  and  inserted  this  “ad”  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  Sep¬ 
tember  19 : 

“Whereas,  many  Persons  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
their  Fore-Teeth  by  Accident  and  otherways,  to  their  great 
Detriment  not  only  in  looks  but  in  speaking  both  in  Public 
and  Private :  This  is  to  inform  all  such  that  they  may  have 
them  re-placed  with  artificial  Ones,  that  look  as  well  as  the 
Natural  and  answers  the  end  of  speaking  to  all  Intents,  by 
Paul  Revere ,  Goldsmith,  near  the  head  of  Dr.  Clarke’s 
Wharf,  Boston.” 

Strange  to  relate,  Revere’s  dentistry  was  the  means  of 
identifying  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  who  was  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  After  the  battle  the  dead  had  been 
buried  where  they  fell ;  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  Gen. 
Warren’s  two  brothers  and  his  physician  wished  to  remove 
him  from  his  unmarked  grave  and  give  him  a  suitable  fun¬ 
eral  in  Boston.  Identification  of  the  body  would  have  been 
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impossible  had  not  Paul  Revere  recalled  he  had  wired  a 
tooth  for  the  general,  and  recognized  his  work. 

The  events  leading  to  the  Revolution  were  now  gaining 
Revere’s  attention  more  and  more.  Though  the  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed  the  tax  on  tea  was  kept,  because,  of  the  three 
million  colonists,  one  million  drank  tea  twice  a  day,  and  the 
king  thought  they  could  not  or  would  not  give  it  up,  and  so 
would  pay  the  tax.  He  was  wrong.  The  merchants  as  a 
rule  would  not  handle  it,  but  one,  Theophilus  Lillie,  refused 
to  join  them.  Someone  put  a  sign  to  that  effect  outside  his 
shop.  A  neighbor,  the  informer  Richardson,  asked  a  by¬ 
stander  to  knock  it  down  and  a  crowd  of  boys  chased  him 
into  his  house.  Infuriated,  he  fired  at  them,  killing  an 
eleven-year  old  boy,  Christopher  Snider,  who  was  thus  the 
first  colonist  slain  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  which  took 
shape  from  that  time.  Five  hundred  children  followed  his 
bier  from  the  Liberty  Tree  to  the  Old  Granary  Burying- 
ground  on  Tremont  Street,  adjoining  the  Park  Street 
Church. 

A  few  days  later  occurred  the  Boston  Massacre,  on  March 
5,  1770.  These  events  Revere  made  the  subjects  of  three 
“transparencies,”  which  he  pasted  on  the  upper  windows  of 
his  house  in  North  Square,  which  still  stands  in  the  North 
End.  (It  was  built  in  1677  on  the  site  of  the  parsonage  of 
the  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  which  was  burned  in  the  great 
fire  of  the  previous  year.  In  this  house  Revere  lived  from 
1770  till  1800.  Therefore  this  was  his  home  when  he  went 
for  his  little  April  jaunt  in  1775  while  the  British  were 
looking  for  him.)  One  of  the  pictures  spoken  of  showed 
the  ghost  of  Christopher  Snider  with  his  gaping  wound, 
friends  weeping  nearby,  and  in  the  distance  a  monument 
bearing  his  name  and  those  of  the  Boston  Massacre  victims. 
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(They  were  buried  in  a  common  grave  next  to  Samuel 
Adams  in  the  Old  Granary  Burying-ground) .  There  was 
a  couplet  below  that  read : 

Snider’s  pale  ghost  fresh  bleeding  stands, 

And  Vengeance  for  his  death  demands. 

In  the  next  window  was  a  picture  of  the  Boston  Massacre, 
which  took  place  on  State  Street  in  the  shadow  of  the  Old 
State  House.  In  the  third  window  was  shown  America  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  in  her  hand  a  staff  surmounted 
by  a  cap  of  liberty,  her  foot  on  the  head  of  a  fallen  grena¬ 
dier,  and  her  fingers  pointing  to  the  tragedies  in  the  other 
two  windows.  These  pictures,  naturally,  aroused  the  popu¬ 
lace.  A  secret  society,  the  “Sons  of  Liberty,”  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Revere  and  others.  It  had  members  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  as  well  as  Boston,  but  the  most  important 
branch,  or  “caucus,”  was  that  which  met  in  the  Green  Drag¬ 
on  Tavern  on  Union  Street  near  Hanover.  Revere  made 

the  medals  worn  by  the  members. 

He  also  organized  a  secret  police  to  patrol  Boston  day  and 
night,  and  though  the  town  was  full  of  soldiery  the  existence 
of  the  patriot  police  was  never  suspected. 

At  last  when  the  storehouse  was  full  of  tea,  Boston 
resolved  to  accept  no  more,  but  to  send  back  the  tea  ships. 
The  other  colonies  supported  her,  Philadelphia  circulating 
handbills  bearing  the  watch-word,  now  famous,  “By  uniting 
we  stand,  by  dividing  we  fall.”  An  appeal  to  Governor 
Hutchinson  to  stop  tea  importation  having  failed,  a  meeting 
at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern  decided  that  the  next  tea  ship¬ 
ment  must  be  destroyed.  The  cargo  of  the  “Dartmouth” 
furnished  the  setting  for  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  in  which 
two  other  ships  also  lost  their  tea.  The  next  day,  Dec.  17, 
1773,  Revere  rode  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  spread 
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the  news  that  Boston  had  resisted.  Again  on  June  1,  1774, 
after  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  he  distributed  handbills  he  had 
printed  on  the  subject.  In  December  of  that  year  he  was 
sent  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  urge  the  seizure  of  military 
stores  there  and  he  induced  the  colonists  to  attack  and  cap¬ 
ture  Ft.  William  and  Mary,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  military 
force  in  the  Revolution.  In  1775,  Revere  was  sent  by  the 
Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  to  Philadelphia  to  study 
the  working  of  the  only  powder  mill  in  the  colonies,  and 
though  only  allowed  to  pass  through  the  building  he  ob¬ 
tained  sufficient  information  to  enable  him  to  set  up  a  mill 
at  Canton.  Though  Revere  was  paid  for  these  rides  he  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  profiteered.  From  April  21  to  May 
7,  1775,  when  he  was  in  the  saddle  almost  continuously,  for 
the  expenses  of  himself  and  his  horse,  and  for  keeping  two 
other  horses  in  readiness,  and  for  certain  printing  of  1,000 
impressions  he  asked  £11,  Is,  about  4s  a  day.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  he  had  to  put  up  at  various  inns  while  on 
the  road,  and  had,  besides,  quite  a  sizeable  family  to  support. 
Surely  he  was  as  much  a  patriot  as  any  soldier  who  is  con¬ 
sidered  no  less  true  to  his  country  because  he  is  paid  a  small 
amount  monthly. 

Without  a  doubt  Paul  Revere's  fame  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  Longfellow's  ballad,  “The  Landlord's  Tale"  in  “Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn;”  this  is  better  known  as  “Paul  Revere's  Ride." 
An  excellent  painting  of  the  ride  by  Robert  Reid  may  be  seen 
on  the  north  wall  of  Grand  Staircase  Hall  in  the  State 
House. 

Let  us  investigate  closely  the  points  connected  with  the 
Ride.  It  is  well-established  that  a  traitor  in  the  camp  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty,  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  who  lived  almost 
opposite  what  is  now  Jordan  Marsh's  Store  on  Washington 
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Street,  sold  to  Gen.  Gage  the  secret  that  the  provincial  au¬ 
thorities  had  gathered  supplies  at  Concord.  Gage,  having 
now  4,000  men,  decided  to  attempt  to  overawe  the  people  by 
a  show  of  British  power,  and  therefore,  he  ordered  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  800  men  under  Lieut.-Col.  Smith  to  prepare  for  an 
expedition  on  April  18,  1775.  Just  how  the  British  plan  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  Americans  is  still  a  matter  of  conjec¬ 
ture,  but  probably  several  alert  patriots  learned  it  from 
different  sources.  Some  say  that  a  groom  of  a  British 
grenadier  staying  at  Province  House  let  fall  a  remark  to  an 
hostler,  John  Ballard  by  name,  that  “there  would  be  hell  to 
pay  tomorrow.”  This  was  April  18.  Ballard  was  a  Liberty 
boy,  and  feigning  some  forgotten  errand,  he  left  the  stables 
in  haste  and  told  Paul  Revere  who  had  already  made  his 
plans  as  to  signal  lanterns  to  be  placed  in  the  steeple  of  the 
Old  North  Church.  This  seems  to  be  the  best  account. 
However,  it  is  not  likely  that  Ballard  told  Revere  since,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  Revere  received  the  news  from  Dr.  War¬ 
ren.  Still  he  may  have  given  the  information  to  Dr.  Warren. 

In  Stedman’s  history  of  the  war  it  is  said  that  Gage  told 
Earl  Percy  of  the  movement  as  a  profound  secret ;  that  Col. 
Smith  knew  he  was  to  go  but  not  where.  As  Percy  returned 
to  his  own  quarters  he  fell  in  with  eight  or  ten  men  talking 
on  the  Common.  One  said,  “The  troops  have  marched  but 
they  will  miss  their  aim.”  “What  aim?”  said  Percy.  “Why,” 
the  man  replied,  “the  cannon  at  Concord.”  Percy  returned 
and  told  Gage,  who  said  that  his  confidence  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  as  he  had  told  only  one  person  besides  Percy.  This, 
though,  was  a  fling  of  the  time  at  Mrs.  Gage,  who  was 
American  born.  She  was  Margaret  Kembal,  daughter  of 
Peter  Kembal,  President  of  the  Council  of  New  Jersey.  This 
fling  seems  unwarranted  because  it  is  almost  absurd  to 
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think  that  ten  men  on  the  Common  seeing  800  soldiers  mak¬ 
ing  their  way  in  groups  to  a  point  now  called  Park  Square, 
then  part  of  the  Charles  River,  and  embarking  and  heading 
for  Cambridge,  might  not  know  they  were  aiming  at  Con¬ 
cord.  That  was  their  only  natural  objective  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Another  story  of  a  discovery  of  the  news  says  that  the 
informant  told  Dr.  Church  about  it,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  news  got  any  further  in  that  direction,  and  con¬ 
sidering  his  previous  treason  it  is  unlikely  it  would. 

The  best  account  of  the  “Midnight  Ride”  is  given  by  Paul 
Revere  himself  in  a  letter  to  Jeremy  Belknap.  This  shows 
that  while  his  poetry  is  good  and  inspiring,  Longfellow  was 
no  historian.  The  number  of  Americans  who  still  believe 
in  his  history,  though,  is  remarkable.  They  even  believe 
that  Miles  Standish  wanted  to  marry  Priscilla  himself  and 
so  was  “put  out”  when  John  Alden  married  her,  though  his¬ 
tory  shows  conclusively  that  a  new  bride  for  Miles  was  at 
that  very  time  crossing  the  ocean  to  wed  him !  But  it  made 
a  pretty  story. 

Longfellow’s  history  of  the  Ride  is  unacceptable  because, 
(1)  the  lanterns  were  put  up  after  Rever  had  been  told  what 
to  do;  (2)  they  were  put  up  before  he  reached  “the  opposite 
shore;”  (3)  he  did  not  row  across  himself,  but  was  rowed 
across  by  Joshua  Bentley  and  another  friend ;  (4)  the  friend 
who  hung  the  lanterns  did  not  go  about  the  streets  first  to 
find  out  what  the  British  were  doing,  but  was  told  what  to 
do  by  Revere  who  called  on  him  personally;  (5)  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  Revere  rowing  across  the  Charles  River  at  night 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  on  the  mere  chance  that  on  that  night 
the  British  might  do  something,  and  if  he  didn’t  know 
before  he  started  whether  or  not  the  British  were  on  the 
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march  he  would  be  doing  just  that;  (6)  the  purpose  of  the 
signals  was  not  to  warn  Revere  but  to  warn  the  Charlestown 
Liberty  boys  so  that  if  Revere  could  not  cross  the  river 
someone  else  could  warn  the  Minutemen;  (7)  Revere  did 
not  see  the  lanterns  but  was  told  by  his  Charlestown  friends 
that  they  had  seen  them;  (8)  Revere  did  not  reach  Concord 
at  two  o’clock  or  any  other  time  that  night,  as  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  at  two  o’clock  in  South  Lincoln,  halfway  between  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord.  A  large  tablet  by  the  side  of  the  road 
marks  the  spot  where  he  was  captured. 

The  letter  does  not  answer,  however,  the  much-mooted 
questions:  (1)  whether  the  North  Church  referred  to  was 
Christ  Church  on  Salem  Street  or  the  Old  North  Church  of 
North  Square,  a  building  of  wood  pulled  down  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  during  the  siege  and  used  for  fuel ;  (2)  whether  the  man 
who  hung  the  lanterns  was  Robert  Newman  (Christ  Church 
sexton),  John  Pulling  (Christ  Church  warden),  or  Richard 
Devens.  The  claim  of  Devens  seems  to  be  refuted  by  Re- 
vere’s  letter,  for  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  would  have  put 
up  the  lanterns  and  then  followed  Revere  across  the  river  to 
tell  him  about  meeting  the  British  officers,  when  he  might 
have  told  him  when  Revere  called  at  his  house  if,  in  fact,  Re¬ 
vere  did  so.  Besides  he  could  scarcely  have  had  time  to  do  it. 

The  letter  of  Revere  follows : 

The  Saturday  night  preceding  the  19th  of  April,  about 
twelve  o’clock  at  night,  the  boats  belonging  to  the  transports 
were  all  launched,  and  carried  under  the  sterns  of  the  men- 
of-war.  (They  had  been  previously  hauled  up  and  re¬ 
paired.)  We  likewise  found  that  the  grenadiers  and  light 
infantry  were  all  taken  off  duty. 

From  these  movements  we  expected  something  serious 
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was  to  be  transacted.  On  Tuesday  evening,  the  18th,  it  was 
observed  that  a  number  of  soldiers  were  marching  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  Common.  About  ten  o’clock,  Dr.  Warren 
sent  in  great  haste  for  me,  and  begged  that  I  would  imme¬ 
diately  set  off  for  Lexington,  where  Messrs.  Hancock  and 
Adams  were,  and  acquaint  them  of  the  movement,  and  that 
it  was  thought  they  were  the  objects.  When  I  got  to  Dr. 
Warren’s  house  I  found  he  had  sent  an  express  by  land  to 
Lexington — a  Mr.  William  Dawes.  The  Sunday  before,  by 
desire  of  Dr.  Warren,  I  had  been  to  Lexington,  to  Messrs. 
Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark’s.  I 
returned  at  night  through  Charlestown ;  there  I  agreed  with 
a  Colonel  Conant  and  some  other  gentlemen,  that  if  the 
British  went  out  by  water  we  would  show  two  lanthorns  in 
the  North  Church  steeple;  and  if  by  land,  one  as  a  signal; 
for  we  were  apprehensive  it  would  be  difficult  to  cross  the 
Charles  River,  or  get  over  Boston  Neck.  I  left  Dr.  Warren, 
called  upon  a  friend,  and  desired  him  to  make  the  signals. 
Then  I  went  home,  took  my  boots  and  surtout,  went  to  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  where  I  kept  a  boat;  two  friends 
rowed  me  across  Charles  River  a  little  to  the  eastward 
where  the  Somerset  man-of-war  lay.  It  was  then  young 
flood,  the  ship  was  winding,  and  the  moon  was  rising. 

They  landed  me  on  the  Charlestown  side.  When  I  got 
into  town  I  met  Colonel  Conant  and  several  others ;  they  said 
they  had  seen  our  signals.  I  told  them  what  was  acting,  and 
went  to  get  me  a  horse;  I  got  a  horse  of  Deacon  Larkin. 
While  the  horse  was  preparing,  Richard  Devens,  Esq.,  who 
was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  came  to  me,  and  told 
me  that  he  came  down  the  road  from  Lexington  after  sun¬ 
down  that  evening;  that  he  met  ten  British  officers,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  going  up  the  road. 
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I  set  off  upon  a  very  good  horse ;  it  was  then  about  eleven 
o’clock,  and  very  pleasant.  After  I  had  passed  Charlestown 
Neck,  and  got  nearly  opposite  where  Mark  was  hung  in 
chains,  I  saw  two  men  on  horseback  under  a  tree.  When  I 
got  near  them  I  discovered  they  were  British  officers.  One 
tried  to  get  ahead  of  me,  and  the  other  to  take  me.  I  turned 
my  horse  very  quick  and  galloped  towards  Charlestown 
Neck,  and  then  pushed  for  the  Medford  Road.  The  one  who 
chased  me,  endeavoring  to  cut  me  off,  got  into  a  clay  pond, 
near  where  the  new  tavern  is  now  built.  I  got  clear  of  him, 
and  went  through  Medford,  over  the  bridge,  and  up  to  Meno- 
tomy.  In  Medford,  I  awakened  the  Captain  of  the  Minute 
Men ;  and  after  that,  I  alarmed  almost  every  house  till  I  got 
to  Lexington. 

I  found  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams  at  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark’s;  I  told  them  my  errand,  and  enquired  for  Mr. 
Dawes ;  they  said  he  had  not  been  there ;  I  related  the  story 
of  the  two  officers,  and  supposed  that  he  must  have  been 
stopped,  as  he  ought  to  have  been  there  before  me.  After  I 
had  been  there  about  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Dawes  came;  we 
refreshed  ourselves,  and  set  off  for  Concord  to  secure  the 
stores,  etc.,  there.  We  were  overtaken  by  a  young  Dr.  Pres¬ 
cott,  whom  we  found  to  be  a  high  Son  of  Liberty.  I  told 
them  of  the  ten  officers  that  Mr.  Devens  met,  and  that  it  was 
probable  that  we  might  be  stopped  before  we  got  to  Con¬ 
cord.  I  likewise  mentioned  that  we  had  better  alarm  all  the 
inhabitants  till  we  got  to  Concord;  the  young  doctor  much 
approved  of  it,  and  said  he  would  stop  with  either  of  us,  for 
the  people  between  that  and  Concord  knew  him  and  would 
give  the  more  credit  to  what  we  said.  We  had  got  nearly 
halfway;  Mr.  Dawes  and  the  Doctor  stopped  to  alarm  the 
people  of  a  house;  I  was  about  one  hundred  rods  ahead. 
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when  I  saw  two  men,  in  nearly  the  same  situations  as  those 
officers  were,  near  Charlestown.  I  called  for  the  Doctor  and 
Mr.  Dawes  to  come  up;  in  an  instant  I  was  surrounded  by 
four — they  had  placed  themselves  in  a  straight  road,  that 
inclined  each  way;  they  had  taken  down  a  pair  of  bars  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  two  of  them  were  under  a 
tree  in  the  pasture.  The  Doctor  being  foremost,  he  came 
up,  and  we  tried  to  get  past  them ;  but  they  being  armed  with 
pistols  and  swords,  they  forced  us  into  the  pasture ;  the  Doc¬ 
tor  jumped  his  horse  over  a  low  stone  wall,  and  got  to  Con¬ 
cord.  I  observed  a  wood  at  a  small  distance,  and  made  for 
that.  When  I  got  there,  out  started  six  officers  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  ordered  me  to  dismount;  one  of  them  who 
appeared  to  have  the  command,  examined  me,  where  I  came 
from,  and  what  my  name  was?  I  told  him.  He  asked  me 
if  I  was  an  express?  I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He 
demanded  what  time  I  left  Boston?  I  told  him;  and  added 
that  their  troops  had  catched  aground  in  passing  the  river, 
and  that  there  would  be  five  hundred  Americans  there  in  a 
short  time  for  I  had  alarmed  the  country  all  the  way  up. 
He  immediately  rode  towards  those  who  stopped  us,  when 
all  five  of  them  came  down  upon  a  full  gallop ;  one  of  them, 
who  I  afterwards  found  to  be  a  Major  Mitchell  of  the  5th 
Regiment,  clapped  his  pistol  to  my  head,  called  me  by  name, 
and  said  he  was  going  to  ask  me  some  questions,  and  if  I  did 
not  give  him  true  answers  he  would  blow  my  brains  out. 
He  then  asked  me  similar  questions  to  those  above.  He  then 
ordered  me  to  mount  my  horse  after  searching  me  for  arms. 
He  then  ordered  them  to  advance  and  to  lead  me  in  front. 
When  we  got  to  the  road,  they  turned  down  toward  Lexing¬ 
ton,  and  when  we  had  got  about  one  mile,  the  Major  rode 
up  to  the  officer  that  was  leading  me  and  told  him  to  give  me 
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to  the  Sergeant.  As  soon  as  he  told  me,  the  Major  ordered 
him,  if  I  attempted  to  run,  or  anybody  insulted  them,  to 
blow  my  brains  out.  We  rode  till  we  got  near  Lexington 
meeting-house,  when  the  militia  fired  a  volley  of  guns, 
which  appeared  to  alarm  them  very  much.  The  Major  in¬ 
quired  of  me  how  far  it  was  to  Cambridge,  and  if  there 
were  any  other  road.  After  some  consultation,  the  Major 
rode  up  to  the  Sergeant,  and  asked  if  his  horse  was  tired. 
He  answered  him  he  was — he  was  a  Sergeant  of  Grenadiers, 
and  had  a  small  horse — then  take  that  man’s  horse.  I  dis¬ 
mounted  and  the  Sergeant  mounted  my  horse,  when  they 
all  rode  toward  Lexington  meeting-house.  I  went  across  the 
burying-ground  and  some  pastures,  and  came  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clark’s  house,  where  I  found  Messrs.  Hancock  and 
Adams.  I  told  them  of  my  treatment,  and  they  concluded  to 
go  from  that  house  towards  Woburn.  I  went  with  them,  and 
a  Mr.  Lowell,  who  was  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Hancock. 

At  the  house  called  by  Revere,  “the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark’s,”  now 
known  as  the  Hancock-Clarke  House,  in  Lexington,  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  interesting  relics.  Included  in  the  number  and 
especially  concerned  with  Paul  Revere,  are  an  engraving  by 
him  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  a  photograph  of  Gilbert 
Stuart’s  painting  of  him  at  eighty  years  of  age,  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  Revere  by  F.  S.  King,  a  framed  business  card  of 
Revere’s,  an  engraving  by  him  of  Harvard  College,  the 
sword  of  Robert  Newman,  who  most  likely  hung  the  lanterns 
for  him,  one  of  Revere’s  lanterns,  and  a  bank-note  for 
eighteen  shillings,  dated  May  25,  1776,  printed  from  an 
original  plate  engraved  by  Paul  Revere.  His  old  home  in 
North  Square,  Boston,  has  some  other  even  more  interesting 
relics. 
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Paul  Revere  fought  throughout  the  Revolution,  in  1775 
being  in  command  of  Castle  William  on  Castle  Island,  later 
serving  in  Rhode  Island  and  Maine.  In  1779  he  commanded 
the  artillery  in  the  ill-fated  Penobscot  Expedition  (cf.  Mass. 
Archives  cxlv.)  Meanwhile  he  did  odd  jobs  at  engraving. 
In  Mass.  Archives  cxxxviii.  271,  may  be  found  his  agree¬ 
ment  to  engrave  and  print  the  paper  money  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  dated  Dec.  8,  1775. 

After  the  war  he  resumed  his  work,  turning  out,  in  1794, 
brass  cannon,  bells,  and  iron  ware  from  his  foundry  on  Lynn 
Street  in  the  North  End.  At  this  time  labor  was  scarce  and 
wages  high.  As  a  result  employers  tried  to  entice  away  ap¬ 
prentices  by  promises  of  lighter  work  or  better  pay.  The 
apprentice  system  was  then  still  in  vogue.  To  protect 
themselves  against  such  violation  of  indentures,  the  me¬ 
chanics  formed  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics 
Association  in  1795,  and  chose  Paul  Revere  as  their  first 
president.  This  association  owns  the  present  Mechanics 
Building.  In  that  year  also,  as  grandmaster  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  Revere  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  New  State 
House. 

In  1797,  Navy  Department  records  show,  Paul  Revere  fur¬ 
nished  copper  sheeting,  bolts,  and  spikes,  drawn  from 
malleable  copper  by  a  method  then  new,  for  the  famous  war¬ 
ship  Constitution,  best  known  as  Old  Ironsides,  now  moored 
at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  The  following  year  he  was 
one  of  those  who  made  the  first  successful  effort  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  against  loss  by  fire 
by  procuring  the  charter  for  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Company.  In  1799  the  first  Board  of  Health  was  established 
in  the  town,  with  Revere  as  chairman. 

About  this  time  he  moved  to  Charter  Street  and  there 
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spent  the  remaining  days  of  his  life.  Revere  Place  now 
marks  the  site  of  this  house.  Another  foundry  of  his  was 
just  around  the  corner  on  Foster  Street.  Revere  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  in  America  to  smelt  copper  ore  and  re¬ 
fine  and  roll  copper  into  sheets  and  bolts. 

During  the  War  of  1812  he  and  his  sons  established  cop¬ 
per  works  at  Canton.  In  1814  a  rumor  spread  that  the 
British  Fleet  was  about  to  attack  Boston.  Again  Revere 
offered  his  services — to  build  forts  this  time.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  150  North  End  mechanics  to  sign  the  following 
offer:  “Boston,  Sept.  8,  1814.  The  subscribers,  Mechanics 
of  the  Town  of  Boston,  to  evince  our  readiness  to  co-operate 
by  manual  labor  in  measures  for  the  Defence  of  the  Town 
and  Naval  Arsenal,  do  hereby  tender  our  services  to  His 
Excellency,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  be  directed  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  consider  at  this  eventful  crisis  most 
conducive  to  the  Public  Good.” 

Governor  Strong  sent  them  to  work  on  the  new  fortifica¬ 
tions  on  the  southerly  end  of  Noddle’s  Island,  later  called  Ft. 
Strong. 

Paul  Revere  was  nearly  eighty  years  old  when  he  signed 
that  historic  document,  showing  that  to  the  last,  in  spirit  at 
least,  he  was  a  patriot,  a  dyed-in-the-wool  American.  Four 
years  longer  he  tarried  with  mortals,  but  at  last,  on  May 
10,  1818,  he  went  to  sleep  forever  with  the  immortals  be¬ 
neath  the  hymning,  chanting  trees  of  the  Old  Granary 
Burying  Ground. 


Paul  J.  Wenners,  ’24. 
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miness  of  death.  Inside  were  a  police  inspector  and  the 
undertaker.  The  bodies  had  been  taken  away ;  but  for  that, 
nothing  had  been  disturbed. 

Dunmore  entered,  nervously  twitching  his  hat,  and 
played  the  part  of  a  bundle  of  wracked  nerves.  He  had 
rubbed  his  eyes  vigorously,  and  the  sight  of  him  peering  like 
a  maniac  through  two,  narrow  bloodshot  slits,  had  no  small 
effect  on  the  undertaker  and  the  officious  police  inspector. 
“Uncle — where — how?” —  Dunmore  paced  nervously  back 
and  forth,  gazing  sharply  into  every  corner  and  starting  at 
every  sound. 

“You  a  relation?” 

“Yes.  I’m  his  nephew.  Where  is  he?” 

“Just  a  minute,”  broke  in  the  undertaker,  “pay  me  for  my 
work  and  I’ll  get  out.  The  bodies  are  up  at  the  morgue.  But 
you  don’t  get  in  here  unless  you  do  pay.  That  right,  in¬ 
spector?” 

The  two  men  requited,  easily  satisfied  with  Dunmore’s 
identity,  were  only  too  eager  to  leave  behnid  the  clammy 
hovel,  and  almost  immediately  Dunmore  was  in  possession 
of  the  flat.  Systematically  he  proceeded  with  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  rooms,  marking  every  detail.  On  the  table  near 
which  the  body  of  the  old  man  had  been  found,  he  dis¬ 
covered  an  open  diary.  Eagerly  he  snatched  it  and  with 
lustful  eyes,  began  to  read  it  from  the  beginning. 

“March,  1898.  At  last  we  are  settled,  Sarah  and  I,  in  our 
own  home ;  a  home  we  have  planned  for  years.  Everything 
is  tip-top  and  just  as  Sarah  always  wanted  it,  trees,  flowers 
and  lots  of  sunlight.  She  deserves  it,  though;  for  at  times 
when  I  felt  the  most  discouraged,  she  was  my  only  goad,  and 
a  pleasing  one,  too.  It’s  her  success,  not  mine,  but  we’ll 
share  it  now  forever. 
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“September,  1898.  What  a  change!  All  our  years  of 
work  seem  wasted.  All  my  funds  are  tied  up.  I  know' 
almost  surely  that  they’ll  be  lost.  If  they  are,  we  must  give 
up  our  home — to  us,  our  Heaven.  Troubles  never  come 
singly!  Sarah  is  blind  and  almost  deaf.  Never  again  will 
she  see  her  beloved  gardens  and  lawns.  No  more  will  she 
listen  to  the  birds  sporting  in  the  fountains  nor  will  she 
hear  the  song  of  the  water.  Never  will  I  tell  her.  I  can’t! 
She  begs  to  stay  in  the  midst  of  the  one-time  pleasure  that 
she  may  glory  in  remembrances.  My  life  now,  is  only  a 
prayer  for  her  comfort.  I’d  rather  die  than  have  her  sor¬ 
rowed  ! 

“February,  1899.  It’s  here  at  last.  Our  every  pleasure 
and  hope  have  been  shattered ;  but  she’ll  never  know.  The 
sight  of  her  is  the  only  thing  which  stops  me  from  ending 
it  all.  I  hardly  believe  there  is  a  God.  He  could  never  be 
so  unjust.  He  would  never  allow  Dunmore  and  his  crooked 
crowd  to  prosper  in  the  ways  of  the  devil.  That  thought 
shadows  my  only  solace,  the  hope  of  future  reward. 

“October,  1899.  We  left  our  sweet  little  home  with  its 
coronet  of  gardens  and  fields,  today.  I  had  to  lie  to  Sarah. 
Of  late,  she’s  had  to  stay  in  the  house,  hardly  able  to  lift  a 
hand,  suffering,  I  know,  though  she  says  not.  She  thinks 
we’re  going  to  a  better  home  and  she  weeps  with  joy  at  my 
success.  She  knew  there  was  a  lump  in  my  throat  when  I 
told  her,  but  she  didn’t  understand.  All  she  said  was,  Tom, 
don’t  feel  bad  for  me;  I  enjoy  it  more  than  you  do.’  God 
knows  she’s  right. 

March,  1900.  Only  three  years  ago  we  were  happy  in  our 
own  home.  Now,  I’ve  had  to  bring  her,  my  idol,  to  live  in 
a  damp  basement  in  the  slums.  She  sits  in  her  wheel-chair 
all  day  and  thinks  she  is  before  a  window  overlooking  a 
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beautiful  garden.  Every  little  while  she  falls  asleep  and 
when  she  awakens  she  tells  me  what  the  birds  sang  to  her. 
Little  children  come  to  visit  her  each  day  and  she  delights  in 
telling  them  stories.  How  can  she  love  whom  she  has  never 
seen  and  seldom  heard  ?  Some  days  she  can  hear  quite  well 
and  they  sing  nursery  rhymes  to  her.  I  think  she  knows 
now,  for  yesterday  I  heard  her  whispering  to  herself,  ‘My 
trees,  my  flowers,  how  I  miss  you ;  but  I  have  Tom  and  he 
believes.' 

“November,  1905.  Once  again  I  return  to  my  old  friend. 
I  almost  believe  my  diary  has  a  soul.  Sarah  has  grown 
weak  but  she  still  has  a  song  on  her  lips.  Last  night  she 
hummed  some  of  the  old  tunes  and  I  really  think  she  heard 
them.  When  she  finished  she  smiled  faintly  and  stroked 
my  head.  Today  Mrs.  Connor,  who  helps  around  the  house, 
brought  in  a  Catholic  priest.  I  never  realized  what  real 
comfort  was  to  be  found  in  Faith.  Sarah  and  I  are  going 
to  be  Catholics.  I  don’t  mind  death  now.  It  seems  almost 
a  blessing. 

“January,  1907.  I  fear  that  Sarah  will  not  last  long  on 
earth.  She’s  had  spells  now,  very  often.  All  day  long  she 
sits,  helpless  in  her  chair,  mumbling  prayers  that  our  suc¬ 
cess  might  sing  the  praise  of  God.  If  she  only  knew  the 
truth !  She  tells  me  of  a  road  she  sees  before  her,  straight 
and  shining  and  all  along  are  angels  beckoning  her  to  come. 
There’s  one  request  she  is  ever  making  now.  ‘Tom,  let’s  not 
mind  what  the  doctor  says.  Wheel  me  to  the  side  of  the 
fountain  tomorrow,  will  you?’  She  asks  it  so,  that  I  can’t 
refuse  nor  can  I  tell  her  the  truth.  If  the  Father  would  but 
take  us  both.  I’m  feeling  a  little  dizzy.  My  brain  is  getting 
muddled.  I  guess  I’m  breaking  myself.  If  we  could  only  go 
at  the  same  ti — .” 
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The  man  who  slipped  out  of  the  back  way,  through  a  filth¬ 
laden  alley,  was  a  transformation  from  the  one  who  had 
entered  so  proudly  a  few  minutes  before.  Ten  years  later, 
the  same  form  entered — the  same  form  but  Brother  Francis 
Aloysius  now. 

John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 


A  (Himtmtt  (grotto 


Within  a  cloistered  garden, 

Pathed  with  sands  of  pensive  prayer, 

Blacked-garbed  angels  happily  gather 
To  abandon  earthly  care. 

There  enshrined  in  vesture  radiant, 
Woven  by  God-chosen  hands, 

On  a  throne  of  fairest  flowers, 

Mary,  Queen  of  Angels,  stands. 

The  roof  to  house  her  homestead, 

An  ocean  of  soft  blue, 

Where  waves  of  pearly  cloud-rifts 
Send  down  their  welcome  too. 

She  beams  her  smile  upon  them, 
Through  their  recreation  time, 

As  they  tell  her  all  their  troubles 
In  the  shadow  of  her  shrine. 

In  my  heart  I’ll  build  a  temple, 

And  a  cloister  all  my  own, 

Where  love's  lilies  burst  to  blossom, 

By  the  seeds  of  virtue  sown. 

And  I’ll  kneel  there  at  my  altar, 

Telling  things  she’d  like  to  hear ; 

And  I  know  that  I’ll  be  happy, 

With  my  Mother  always  near. 


James  J.  Delaney,  ’24. 
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0  us  satire  suggests  sarcastic,  cynical  dissertations, 
sometimes  merely  didactic  or  philosophic,  some¬ 
times  bitter,  and  scathing,  marshalling  before  it 
a  formidable  array  of  critical  ideas,  general  and 


personal,  and  launching  them  furiously  upon  an  over-credu¬ 
lous  public.  To  the  Romans,  satire  was  a  delicate,  sensitive 
form  of  literature,  that  wandered  listlessly  through  cus¬ 
toms,  manners,  philosophy,  morality,  politics,  and  an  infinite 
field  of  human  associations,  now  subtly  touching  the  vices  of 
man,  and  again  his  virtues.  Accordingly,  the  Roman  satirist 
felt  hampered  by  no  confines  in  his  work,  he  might  talk  as 
freely  as  he  would  instruct  his  servant.  Satire  with  the 
Romans  was  more  properly  a  light  essay,  that  could  be 
wielded  as  dexterously  as  the  Latin  language  itself.  We 
can,  then,  appreciate  the  advantages  that  favored  the 
Roman  satirist,  the  privileges  that  were  his. 

The  Roman  satire,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  satire,  or, 
in  fact,  more  than  any  other  form  of  literature,  Roman  or 
other,  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  since  it  reveals  under 
careful  study  many  striking  characteristics.  Especially,  it 
reveals  the  vast  scope  of  the  Latin  writer,  and  perhaps,  most 
of  all,  it  is  particularly  reflective  of  the  individual,  both 
reader  and  writer. 

In  the  hands  of  Horace,  the  satire  became  an  art ;  polished 
and  refined,  it  exhibited  all  the  qualities  of  a  vivacious  dis¬ 
course.  It  reminds  us  of  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Dryden; 
everything  was  sacrificed  for  form.  Horace  was  what  might 
be  termed  a  formalist.  The  directness  of  some  Latin  writers, 
who  considered  speech  as  a  living  organism,  a  word  as  a 
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being  pulsating  with  life,  shocked  Horace’s  super-sensitive 
poetical  feelings ;  with  him,  language  was  a  plastic  mass,  to 
be  moulded  at  the  writer’s  will,  a  word,  an  artist’s  color  that 
might  be  judiciously  added  at  any  point. 

We  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  Horace’s  satires  are  merely 
sensuous,  appealing  only  to  literary  groups  of  formalists 
and  stylists;  Horace  combined  with  his  formality  an  ami¬ 
able,  pleasing  spirit  that  seems  to  permeate  his  writings  as  a 
whole.  We  can  better  understand  the  nature  of  this  spirit, 
when  we  realize  that  Horace  lived  in  an  age  of  unusual  peace 
and  tranquillity  for  the  Roman  government,  of  surpris¬ 
ing  prosperity  for  the  Roman  people — the  Golden  Age 
— the  Augustan  Age.  Morality,  though  never  a  serious 
consideration  amongst  the  Romans,  was,  nevertheless,  in¬ 
differently  favored.  The  customs  and  manners  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  citizen,  always  conservative  and  reserved,  were  merely 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  decline.  The  Roman  character, 
a  strange  blending  of  childish  mysticism  and  virile  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  curiously  enough  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
the  government  and  its  tendencies,  thrived  under  the  wise 
and  cautious  policies  of  Augustus.  Here,  then,  we  find  a 
Rome  indifferently  decent,  at  least  to  all  appearances  mak¬ 
ing  a  serious  pretension  at  honesty.  Here,  there  was  no 
room  for  scathing,  bitter  tirades;  at  most,  Horace  could 
attack — if  ever  he  really  did  attack — the  abnormalcies  of 
individuals.  Never  do  we  find  Horace  indulging  in  denun- 
ciating  particulars,  or  even  generalities.  His  generalities  are 
confined  mostly  to  philosophy,  customs  and  manners. 

We  doubt  seriously  whether  Horace  would  have  descended 
to  the  vulgarity  of  cynical,  Roman  writers,  even  should  the 
opportunity  have  been  more  timely  than  in  his  day.  Horace 
is  never  humorous  at  any  one’s  expense,  except  his  own — 
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for  his  awkward  attempts  to  criticize  and  at  the  same  time 
formalize  are  at  times  amusing — never  is  he  sarcastic.  His 
irony  is  never  offensive ;  to  Horace  it  was  only  a  manner  of 
speech,  not  a  weapon  of  criticism.  If  we  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  familiarly,  Horace  is  harmless,  shallow,  rather  phi¬ 
losophic  than  cynical,  more  genial  than  offensive.  His  satire 
was  really  an  essay,  more  formal  than  formidable. 

Throughout  his  satires,  his  works  reflect  his  own  nature. 
They  proclaim  him  at  once  genial,  reticent,  calm  and  digni¬ 
fied.  We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Horace  feared  to  be 
direct,  even  though  Augustus  was  no  tyrant.  Horace  ac¬ 
cepted  morality  as  a  necessary  consideration ;  for  he  hardly 
ever  disturbs  it.  Religion  he  must  have  viewed  with  scepti¬ 
cism;  since  he  curtly  says  in  his  satire  on  his  journey  to 
Brundisium  that  the  Jew  Apella  may  have  his  superstitions, 
but  not  Horace,  and  yet  superstition  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  Roman  religion.  Throughout  all  his  satires,  so  shal¬ 
low  and  formal,  yet  general  and  unoffensive,  we  cannot  but 
feel  conscious  of  the  little  man  from  the  Sabine  hills  blinking 
weakly  in  the  sunlight  of  Roman  grandeur. 

Between  Horace  and  Juvenal  there  is  a  lapse  of  more  than 
a  century.  The  Age  of  Silver  Latinity  exhibited  a  striking 
reaction  among  Latin  writers;  especially  in  the  satire  was 
the  movement  so  pronounced.  Style  and  formality  became 
subservient  to  directness  and  pertinence,  oftentimes  cynic¬ 
ism  and  bitterness. 

Juvenal  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  reactionary  school ; 
his  satires  have  the  directness  of  a  battering-ram.  As  in  the 
case  of  Horace,  we  can  attribute  the  cause  to  the  nature  of 
the  Roman  government.  The  name  Nero  immediately  sum¬ 
mons  to  our  mind  all  that  is  tyrannical,  dissolute,  and  wan¬ 
ton  ;  his  successors  were  worse,  and  measured  the  length  of 
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their  office  by  the  size  of  their  Praetorian  guard.  The  mor¬ 
ality  of  Rome,  never,  as  we  have  said,  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  was  cast  to  the  four  winds.  Customs  and  manners  ex¬ 
hibited  shocking  indecencies  and  vulgarities.  The  Roman 
character  was  torn  to  pieces  between  the  prevalent  vices  and 
the  disgusting  examples  of  utter  dissolution.  Rome  was  in 
the  hands  of  adventurers ;  it  became  the  whirlpool  of  crimi¬ 
nals  and  interlopers  from  the  entire  world.  Here  was  no 
occasion  for  philosophic  generalities,  for  silly  criticisms  of 
a  “pushing,  young  fellow,”  or  “a  wretched  miser satire  be¬ 
came  with  Juvenal  a  serviceable  weapon  to  smite  the  senator 
and  shopkeeper,  the  emperor  and  centurion.  Juvenal’s  sa¬ 
tires  exhibit  striking  invective,  fierce  condemnation,  merci¬ 
less  denunciation.  His  manner  of  expressing  the  flagrant 
violations  of  the  moral  law  spared  neither  lord  nor  hireling. 
With  Juvenal  it  was  a  precept  that,  “facit  indignatio  ver- 
sum.”  Here  we  find  no  shallow  generalities,  but  very  direct 
and  pertinent  criticism,  couched  in  language  that  was  hu¬ 
morous — humorous  because  it  ridiculed.  But  Juvenal’s 
ridicule  excites  rather  deep  disgust  than  amusing  laughter. 
His  spirit  in  his  satires  is  warning — almost  prophetic. 
Rome  was  dear  to  him,  and  his  voice  rang  through  Rome 
with  a  warning  note — and  perhaps  a  note  of  undisguised 
sympathy.  The  Roman  knight  might  smile  wittingly  at 
Horace’s  satire  on  the  “pushing,  young  fellow,”  as  he  rode 
at  a  leisurely  pace  in  his  “lectica”  to  the  Aventine;  now,  he 
surely  must  have  raged  in  uncontrolled  fury,  as  he  scanned 
Juvenal’s  third  satire,  in  private — he  would  not  dare  trust 
his  temper  in  public.  Rome  was  racing  headlong  to  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  it  required  a  strong  hand  to  wield  the  lash  of  restraint. 
Only  a  Juvenal  could  have  wielded  it. 

Like  Horace,  Juvenal  reflects  his  own  character  in  his 
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satires.  More  than  anything  else  he  loved  Rome  with  an  in¬ 
tense  love.  It  required  a  brave  man  to  lay  the  “fla¬ 
gellum”  on  a  senator’s  back;  yet  Juvenal  does  it  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  His  disgust  for  superficial  mythology,  and  purpose¬ 
less  literature  is  not  hidden.  Most  of  all,  there  is  something 
of  the  soldier  in  him.  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  his  having 
served  under  the  Roman  standards,  a  study  of  his  satires 
should  dispel  it.  Not  that  he  describes  the  details  of  the 
military  life  in  a  technical  manner,  not  that  he  betrays  any 
connection  whatever  with  the  Roman  army.  But  the  tread 
of  marching  feet  seems  to  re-echo  throughout  his  satires. 
“ GdleatuTU  sevo  duelli  paeuitet.”  Strangely  enough,  his  own 
words  seem  to  fit  himself.  Juvenal  had  donned  his  armor 
and  helmet  to  save  Rome,  the  satire  was  his  sword  and  he 
swung  it  in  a  ruthless  arc. 

Edward  P.  O’Callahan,  ’25. 


Apuii  JJnrtaH 


\ 


Ueepittg 

The  window  pane  was  gilt 
With  rainy  tears; 

Trickling  down  to  leaden 
Inner  cheers. 

I  was  so  weary,  weeping 
Felt  a  joy; 

With  sun  and  smiles  and  love 
But  fair  alloy. 

My  torrid  cheek  I  pressed 
To  glacial  pane ; 

And  cried  my  cares  against 
The  world’s  refrain. 

I  must  have  tired  confessing 
All  my  grief ; 

I  must  have  for  I  dreamed 
Of  gay  relief. 

For  when  I  wakened,  sun 
Danced  on  the  pane, 

And  parched  the  worldly  tears 
With  mine  again. 

Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


Shuman 


As  bubbles,  blown  from  bowl  of  clay, 

Linger  upon  the  rim,  then  break  away, 

And,  iridescent,  wander  off  to  join  in  play 
As  toys  of  Zephyrus, 

Tossed  merrily  upon  the  wind, 

Until  their  lives  are  snuffed  by  some  unkind 
Or  blundering  bough,  and  joy  is  dead ;  so  does  the  mind 
With  fancies  torment  us, 

As  at  her  loom  she  works  to  weave 
Frail  dreams  that  please,  and  quickly  fading,  leave 
Us,  blinking  at  a  web  of  broken  threads,  to  grieve 
Those  visions  torturous. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


A  Slate  of  (Stttso 

Lithe  young  thing  of  silken  green, 

Unbent  to  winds  that  bow  the  trees 
Above,  what  joy  for  thee  to  scorn 
The  freedom  of  that  truant  breeze ! 

Held  fast,  yet  free  to  rear  thy  spire 

Toward  God’s  blue  mansion  of  the  sky — 
I  wonder :  can  those  chains  be  hard 
To  bear,  that  bring  His  Heaven  nigh? 


Paul  J.  Wenners,  ’24. 


A  (ttanttdp  of  Spring 

There  is  joy  in  field  and  woodland,  in  the  valley,  on  the  hill, 

And  the  pulsing  breath  of  Springtime  comes  to  woods  once 
cold  and  still. 

The  flowers  bud  in  sylvan  dells,  the  birds  chirp  in  the  trees, 

While  from  afar  the  sound  of  bells  floats  by  upon  the  breeze. 

0  Easter  bells !  Sweet  Easter  bells !  Thy  silvern  message 
brings 

Tidings  of  love  and  joy  and  hope.  In  every  soft  tone  rings 

The  story  of  that  Easter  morn  so  many  years  ago 

When  Christ  arose  at  break  of  dawn  all  in  the  morning  glow. 

As  Christ,  our  Lord,  rose  from  the  dead,  so  now  this  world  of 
ours, 

Raises  its  war-torn,  gory  head  among  the  Easter  flowers. 

Ring  out  ye  bells;  ye  bells  of  peace!  Proclaim  for  us  once 
more 

The  Resurrection  of  Sweet  peace  after  the  death  of  war. 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


Sflattwg 

There  was  a  fiend  who  named  artful  things ; 

He  saw  an  eye  belie  a  lip  so  free, 

He  searched  long  the  sound-shop  of  his  craft 
To  find  this  death-knell  of  sincerity. 

A  word  of  triumph  mingled  much  with  scorn, 

The  kiss  that  sours  of  infidelity ; 

He  fused  the  blending  slyness  of  their  souls, 

And  found  the  tongue's  delight — ’twas  flattery. 


Francis  L.  Ford,  '23. 


A  EecnUertion 


Only  a  withered  violet 
Imprisoned  in  a  book 

Tucked  away  from  prying  eyes, 

Where  none  but  I  would  look. 

Only  a  faded  flowerlet, 

Far  too  fair  to  last ; 

But,  dead,  it  calls  tormenting  sprites 
To  mock  me  with  the  past. 

Dear  Heart,  hast  really  gone  away? 

But  yesterday  it  seems  to  me 

You  gaily  plucked  this  violet, 

Sweet  token  of  your  constancy: 

And  still,  loved  friend,  in  all  my  dreams 
The  violet  whispers  thoughts  of  thee. 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


ulomnrrmu 

Just  a  little  thought  of  'morrow, 
When  a  man  is  feeling  blue, 

Often  serves  to  heal  his  sorrow. 

Promises  of  life  anew 
Spring  to  aid  him ;  make  him  feel 
That  after  all,  another  day 
Comes  borne  upon  the  morrow’s  keel ; 

Dismal  failure  to  forgive, 
Encouragement  to  try  again, 

In  the  paths  of  right  to  live, 

Full  success  at  last  to  gain. 


David  R.  Dunigan,  ’26. 


At  tljp  Irittk 

Time’s  flown  and  left  me  at  the  end, 

Bereft  of  e’en  a  moment’s  ghostly  child ; 

The  months  that  yesteryear  I  loved, 

Have  sped  away  into  the  wall-less  wild. 

A  moment !  Then  what  thoughts  may  live 

To  mock  the  mind  that  soon  shall  think  no  more 

On  earth!  What  friends  may  softly  weep 
While  yet  my  spirit  flees  the  fateful  shore ! 

0  Time !  At  last  thy  gaol  must  yield 
Its  prisoner  unto  the  Judge  of  all, 

For  speeding  moments  only  live 

Until  they  hear  His  grand  eternal  call. 

Paul  J.  Wenners,  ’24. 


fHornutg 

O’er  budding  trees  and  waking  flowers, 

O’er  sparkling  waters  fed  with  Dawn’s  sweet  dew, 
The  morning  sun  leaps  from  the  sea 

Of  chilly  green  and  seeks  the  warmer  blue. 

On  couriers  of  the  wind-toss’ed  realm, 

Above  the  silent  towns  that  dot  the  bay, 

The  bells  within  the  abbey  tower 

Ring  out  the  tidings  of  a  new-born  day. 


Paul  J.  Wenners,  ’24. 


JMitte  ^npljiattratiott 

I  sat  in  leathered  chair  before  the  fire, 

But  saw  not  there  the  wildly  dancing  flames, 
For,  soul  enraptured, 

My  eyes  were  captured — 

Prisoners  to  the  captivating  claims 
Of  that  fair  creature  by  my  side.  Admire 

My  lot,  or  green  with  envy,  as  you  will. 

I  fondly  drew  my  fingers  through  her  hair ; 

She  murmured  faintly, 

And,  winking  quaintly, 

Sought  hastily  to  leave  her  royal  chair, 

That  daised  stood  before  the  hearth.  Yet  still 

She  paused  a  moment,  calmly  waiting  that 
Which  she  invited ;  then,  with  no  embrace 
Forthcoming,  left  me — 

Senses  bereft  me — 

In  haughty  frigidness ;  I  gave  no  chase, 

But  stunned  sat — such  wisdom  in  a  cat. 


James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 
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JORDAN  Judging  from  the  attendance  of  students  at  the 
hall  recent  concert  of  the  Musical  Clubs,  it  is  quite 
CONCERT  evident  that  a  contest  in  Frisco  Dancing  would 
have  been  more  popular.  The  fact  that  the  con¬ 
cert  was  financially  successful  offers  no  palliation  for  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  in  an  activity  of  this  kind.  We  have 
raised  the  roof  of  the  Arena  several  times  during  the  past 
hockey  season;  Braves  Field  has  seen  the  kind  of  support 
which  turns  our  minds  to  the  thoughts  of  a  Stadium,  but 
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Jordan  Hall  showed  gaping  seats  when  1,000  people  could 
have  crowded  it  at  the  only  big  concert  of  the  Clubs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  a  literary  magazine  at  a  Grade  A  col: 
lege  to  call  attention  to  neglect  of  this  sort.  No  one  can 
deny  that  there  are  too  many  dances  and  mediocre  affairs  on 
the  college  calendar.  The  production  of  Frisco  exponents 
is  running  neck  and  neck  with  the  development  of  classic 
students.  How  this  form  of  human  kangarooing  attains 
vogue  in  any  college  is  an  enigma  for  psycopathic  scrutiny. 

However,  the  concert  was  excellent  in  selection  and  ren¬ 
dition.  Even  though  the  singers  could  see  the  empty  seats 
before  them  they  sung  with  a  spirit  wholly  dramatic.  T. 
Francis  Burke,  director  of  the  Clubs,  is  capable  of  tremen¬ 
dous  results  if  he  will  be  given  the  numbers.  His  concert 
of  last  year  is  assurance  enough  of  this. 

Symphony  Hall  by  1925,  should  be  the  slogan  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Musical  Clubs,  but  unless  the  attitude  of  the  student 
body  changes  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  1950  before  it 
will  be  possible  to  secure  3,000  people  willing  to  enjoy  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  for  a  few  hours. 

dear  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  opening  your  down- 

alumni  town  office  in  the  Crosby  Building,  480  Washing¬ 
ton  Street.  We  promise  you  many  visits  after  we 
are  fagged  out  searching  for  work  this  and  future  sum¬ 
mers.  We  expect  to  establish  a  liaison  with  you  so  that  our 
mutual  advantage  will  be  the  result.  In  the  past  this  has 
been  flagrantly  neglected  and  we  are  not  backward  in  say¬ 
ing  that  both  parties  are  equally  at  fault.  At  any  rate  we 
can  see  much  good  in  your  establishment  and  a  few  years 
after  we  are  out  of  college  look  for  us  to  enlarge  your  pres¬ 
ent  offices. 


EDITORIALS 
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SWEATERS  The  latest  suggestion  going  the  rounds  of  the 
FOR  collegiate  sphere  suggested  the  hyperbolized 

poets  heading  for  this  wheeze.  It  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction  to  reward  the  conscientious 
work  of  any  student  with  the  college  letter.  Why  the  athlete 
alone  has  been  rewarded  in  the  past  is  one  of  those  questions 
similar  to  that  of  why  didn’t  someone  think  of  breaking  the 
egg  before  Columbus  stood  it  nose-high.  Athletics  no  more 
fit  into  the  essential  purpose  of  a  college  course  than  straight 
lines  in  the  mind  of  a  pretzel  maker.  Therefore  why  the 
preference? 

The  Philomatheia  Club  has  seen  the  logic  of  such  reason¬ 
ing  and  has  changed  its  mind  on  the  awarding  of  a  single 
gold  medal  for  the  most  representative  student  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  Three  medals  will  now  be  given,  one  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  college,  another  in  the  athletic  realm  and  a  third 
to  that  student  who  shows  the  best  administrative  ability. 

These  men  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  body  alone  which 
is  a  very  bad  plan.  Mob  selection  is  generally  full  of  petty 
bias,  envy  and  the  politics  significant  of  the  small  town. 
Whatever  the  mob  decides  is  usually  the  wrong  course  and 
it  holds  in  college  as  much  as  elsewhere.  Again  we  are  sug¬ 
gesting.  Let  the  professors  have  a  percentage  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  the  students  likewise.  This  will  kill  off  the  effects 
of  non-participation  in  voting  which  would  surely  be  used 
at  some  time  or  other  to  kill  off  students’  chances  for  the 
honor.  We  trust  that  something  will  be  done  in  this  regard 
before  the  mob  is  given  the  power  and  cliques  deprive  this 
selection  of  any  honor. 

JOSEPH  It  is  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  this  department 
comber  that  we  are  forced  occasionally  to  pass  the  sugar. 

If  there  is  anything  we  dislike  more  than  to  praise 
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another  we  are  not  aware  of  it.  When  we  speak  then  in¬ 
gratiatingly  of  Joseph  Comber,  president  of  the  Senior 
Class,  we  do  so  knowing  that  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
returning  the  compliment  with  a  soft  job,  or  by  appointing 
us  to  some  honorable  position  in  the  class  activities. 

President  Comber  is  a  human  being  who  is  neither  politic 
nor  selfish.  You  can  leave  your  reputation  loiter  about  in 
his  presence  without  finding  it  hacked  to  pieces  on  your 
return,  and  he  treats  his  classmates  at  all  times  as  if  they 
were  intelligent  rather  than  amusing.  Despite  his  many 
servings  as  chairman  and  presiding  officer,  he  is  still  able  to 
appreciate  a  joke  without  the  aid  of  a  test  tube — a  rare  feat 
for  one  who  has  had  to  introduce  boresome  individuals  with 
a  flush  of  sincerity. 

We  could  enumerate  lengthily  his  virtues  but  we  realize 
his  sense  of  modesty  would  frown  upon  this.  We  would  ask 
you  to  turn  over  a  few  facts  in  your  mind  and  then  decide 
if  he  is  worthy  of  this  puff :  1.  He  has  never  called  the  class 
for  a  lack  of  spirit.  2.  He  has  to  appoint  committees. 


Francis  L.  Ford,  '23, 

Editor-in-Chief. 


EUTERPE 


Inmt 

As  is  customary  at  this  time  of  year,  we 
strove,  with  the  advent  of  Spring,  to  attempt 
a  few  poems  dedicated  to  nature,  and  to  her  creations. 
Euterpe,  however,  in  her  capacity  as  patroness  of  poetry, 
refused  to  make  any  overtures  in  this  line.  We  were  not 
entirely  disappointed;  for  Euterpe  is  also  the  bard  of 
music,  and  we  were  not  forced  to  travel  far  to  find  a  tiny 
stream  bubbling  in  this  direction  from  the  Hippicrene 
fount. 

Though  we  cannot  sing  or  play  ourselves,  we  eagerly 
availed  ourselves  of  the  chance  to  attend  the  annual  con¬ 
cert  of  the  College  Musical  Clubs  on  the  evening  of 
March  19th.  Our  layman’s  knowledge  of  music  is 
meagre;  nevertheless  we  quite  agree  with  those  critics 
who  hold  that  it  was  a  splendid  performance.  The  Glee 
Club  surpassed  the  best  attempts  of  its  most  lively  re¬ 
hearsals  ;  and  the  orchestra,  though  handicapped  by  a 
long  period  of  inactivity,  executed  with  extreme  skill  the 
difficult  numbers  of  their  programme.  Success  in  both 
lines  is  particularly  due  to  the  extensive  and  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Musical  Club  mentor,  Professor  T.  Francis 
Burke. 

The  concert  was  opened  with  the  invocation,  “Faith 
and  Fatherland,”  recently  written  by  Cardinal  O’Connell, 
and  sung  publicly  for  the  first  time  by  our  club.  Besides 
two  or  three  groups  of  college  songs  and  other  light  selec¬ 
tions,  several  well-known  opera  arias  and  overtures  were 
rendered.  Of  these  the  outstanding  were :  Greig’s  “Land- 
Sighting,”  and  Verdi’s  “Triumphal  March”  from  “Aida” 
by  the  Glee  Club;  and  Gounod’s  “Queen  of  Sheba,”  and 
Luigini’s  “Ballet  Egyptien”  by  the  orchestra. 

The  soloists  were  beyond  criticism.  Daniel  H.  Mc¬ 
Hugh,  of  the  class  of  1911,  pleased  us  exceedingly  with 
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three  well-chosen  tenor  solos;  Franck’s  “Panis  Angeli¬ 
cos”  being  the  best  of  the  trio.  Walter  L.  Mayo,  ’23, 
requires,  of  course,  no  comment;  he  outdid  himself  in  his 
last  collegiate  appearance.  We  wish  him  the  very  best 

success  in  his  further  studies. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  year  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  John  A.  Ecker,  ’23,  as  president.  The  vice¬ 
presidency  went  to  Joseph  A.  Turnbull,  24,  the  baiitone 
soloist  of  the  Glee  Club;  while  Lester  Hourigan,  ’24, 
trombonist  in  the  orchestra,  captured  the  office  of  secre¬ 
tary. 

polyhymia  The  muse  of  sacred  song  holds  sway  four 

days  a  week  at  the  Heights.  Freshman, 
Sophomore,  Junior,  Senior,  each  in  their  appointed  time, 
sacrifice  their  noon  hour,  and  gather  in  large  numbers  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall.  Though  the  moderators  of 
the  four  sodalities  seem  well  pleased  with  the  attending 
numbers,  they  nevertheless  pine  for  the  presence  of  the 
minority  who  stay  away,  (frightened,  perhaps,  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  sing).  The  one  or  two  short  invo¬ 
cations  that  are  sung  at  these  weekly  visits  of  respect  to 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  do  not  warrant  anyone’s  absence ;  and 
the  words  of  wisdom  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  mod¬ 
erators  are  well  worth  heeding. 

calliope  How  the  name  of  this  austere  personage, 
the  mother  of  epic  poetry,  ever  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  tail  end  of  a  circus  procession,  is  beyond 
conception.  There  may  be  some  explanation  in  the  fact 
that  she  used  to  play  Pan’s  pipes  at  the  weddings  of  the 
gods;  however,  we  shall  not  discuss  the  fact  further. 
Though  accustomed  to  woodland  glen  and  the  banks  of 
cool  streams,  Calliope  condescended,  during  the  recent 
Easter  recess,  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  cave-like  Heights 
office,  and  pound  away,  aided  of  course  by  a  number  of 
centaurian  Seniors,  at  a  batch  of  broken  typewriters.  In 
other  words,  the  matter  for  the  1923  Sub-Turri  is  prac- 
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tically  all  assembled,  and  is  being  speedily  whipped  into 
shape  for  its  annual  appearance  in  June.  If  anything  is 
to  be  judged  from  the  clatter  of  keys  that  chatter  daily 
from  Calliope’s  private  office,  this  years  issue  is  to  be 
parfait. 

CLIO  This  stern-faced  muse,  in  no  way  related  to  the 
Purple’s  coach,  was  wont  to  teach  historic  tales  to 
her  other  eight  sisters  who  gathered  upon  the  summit  of 
cloud-crested  Helicon.  Besides  many  delightful  tricks 
such  as  answering  the  prayers  of  Livy,  Herodotus  and 
their  ilk,  she  has  done  humanity  one  good  turn  by  sending 
us  the  affable  Fr.  Dore,  S.J. 

Though  our  genial  history  professor  consumes  many 
precious  moments  of  the  history  class  in  meandering  into 
various  discussions,  he  is  still  not  satisfied;  but  seeks  to 
address  us  even  outside  of  class  hours,  usurping  the  hall 
every  Thursday  afternoon  and  giving  those  who  attend, 
a  very  helpful  outline  of  the  principles  of  public  speak¬ 
ing.  In  his  first  five  lectures,  he  has  spoken  on:  “Me¬ 
chanical  Aids  to  Speaking,”  “The  Written  Speech,” 
“Sentence  Structure,”  “The  Memory,”  and  “Delivery.” 
Fr.  Dore  is  greatly  assisting  the  college  in  its  attempt  to 
turn  out  that  type  of  men  which  it  particularly  aims  to 
do :  men  possessing  the  ability  to  express  their  ideas 
whenever  the  occasion  offers  itself. 

The  Fulton  recently  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  finished 
product  by  their  victory  over  the  University  of  Maine 
debaters.  Shortly  after  this  opening  note  of  intercollegi¬ 
ate  debating  came  the  appointment  of  two  other  Fulton 
debating  teams.  The  first,  composed  of  Alfred  J.  Bedard, 
’23,  John  P.  Flavin,  ’23,  Gaynor  Welling,  ’23,  and  Joseph 
A.  Comber,  ’23  (alternate)  will  debate  Fordham  Univer¬ 
sity  at  New  York;  and  the  second,  consisting  of  Joseph 
G.  Crane,  ’23,  and  Messrs.  Gallagher  (Owen  A.,  ’23)  and 
Shean  (Charles  W.,  ’24)  with  Edward  J.  Davis,  ’23  as  al¬ 
ternate,  is  to  debate  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  leg  of  the  Alhambra  trophy  cup. 
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The  Marquette  Prize  Debaters,  a  few  weeks  after  their 
brilliant  performance  in  Assembly  Hall,  were  invited  to 
repeat  their  debate  before  the  Common  Cause  Forum. 
The  Forum,  run  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Guild,  has  long  been  trying  to  establish  a  relationship,  we 
might  call  it,  with  Boston  College.  Their  splendid  ap¬ 
pearance  there  on  Easter  Sunday  evening  will  no  doubt 
lead  to  further  visits. 

melpomene  The  muse  of  drama  is  again  to  pay  a  visit 
to  our  towers.  The  semi-annual  play  of  the 
Dramatic  Club,  to  be  presented  in  June,  will  this  year  be, 
according  to  latest  reports  from  Fr.  Murphy,  S.J.,  mod¬ 
erator  of  the  association,  Shakespeare’s  “Merchant  of 
Venice.”  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  as  great  a  success  as 
last  year’s  production,  “As  You  Like  It.”  We  have  the 
assurance  of  George  Oleson,  ’23,  president  of  the  Dra¬ 
matic  Association,  that  it  will. 

thalia  To  descend  from  the  realm  of  seriousness, 
Thalia,  muse  of  comedy,  will  also  soon  hold  sway 
at  the  Heights.  In  fact,  she  does  so  already;  for  anyone 
who  happens  to  remain  after  2.30  and  wander  into  the 
vicinity  of  Assembly  Hall,  will  witness  the  otherwise  seri¬ 
ous  Seniors  galloping  about  in  a  gymnastic  exhibition  of 
various  homely  gyrations.  The  accompanying  attempts 
to  rival  opera  stars,  and  such  vaudevillians  as  are  said  to 
possess  “talking  feet,”  are  to  result  in  what  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Maroon  and  Gold  Minstrel  Show.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  performance  itself  will  be  as  side-splitting  as  are 
the  rehearsals. 

erato  Erato,  sponsor  of  the  choral  lyric,  has  not  as  yet 
accepted  the  tantalizing  offers  of  co-partnership 
with  Mr.  Zeigfeld;  preferring  her  apprenticeship  under 
Melpomene,  the  protectress  of  the  drama.  We  received 
a  visit  last  month  from  one  of  her  foremost  representa¬ 
tives,  Mr.  Channing  Pollock,  author  of  “The  Fool,”  now 
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playing  in  Boston.  Mr.  Pollock,  though  crowded  with 
invitations  to  speak  before  many  other  gatherings  during 
the  week,  kindly  accepted  the  invitation  of  Fr.  Murphy, 
S.  J.,  of  the  Dramatic  Association  to  visit  the  Heights.  His 
discourse,  given  before  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
classes,  was  a  very  interesting  and  humorously  colored 
talk  on  “The  Responsibility  of  the  Dramatist  in  Present- 
day  Playwriting.” 

Not  long  after  the  dramatist’s  visit,  another  invited 
guest  came  out  to  the  college,  this  time  addressing  the 
Seniors.  Not  wishing  to  be  outdone  by  the  Juniors,  who 
recently  gave  more  than  an  hour’s  unflagging  attention 
to  the  poet,  Fr.  Michael  Earls,  S.J.,  of  Holy  Cross,  the 
men  of  ’23  have  inaugurated  a  plan  to  have  a  lecture 
every  Thursday  during  their  free  period.  The  first  of 
these  was  spent  in  listening  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Whiting,  the 
editor  of  Whiting’s  Column  of  the  Boston  Herald,  dis¬ 
course  briefly  on  “Opportunities  in  Modern  Journalism 
for  College  Men.” 

TERPSICHORE  The  youngest  and  fairest  of  the  nine 
nymphs  needs  no  introduction.  Though  she 
has  recently  turned  the  greater  part  of  her  attention  to 
interpretative  and  Grecian  dancing,  she  now  and  then 
descends  from  such  classic  heights  to  favor  us  with  the 
“Collegian.”  Interviewed,  she  informs  us  that  she  could 
grant  us  only  three  open  dates  this  month,  having  no  time 
to  devote  herself  to  us  any  oftener,  at  least  with  promises 
of  success. 

Her  first  appearance  was  in  Somerville,  where,  in¬ 
toxicated  with  the  strains  of  Billy  Marr’s  (’25)  Terrace 
Gables  Orchestra,  she  tarried  as  the  guest  of  the  Somer¬ 
ville  B.  C.  Club  into  the  wee  hours  of  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  April  4th.  Pleased  with  her  performance,  two  rival 
clubs  immediately  sought  her  favor,  vieing  for  her  pres¬ 
ence  in  both  Dorchester  and  Cambridge  on  the  evening 
of  April  10th. 

Strange,  and  sad  to  relate,  another  double-header  was 
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held  on  April  18th.  In  reply  to  a  request  for  separate  dates, 
the  fair  maiden  replied  that  she  could  not  possibly  be 
present  with  B.  C.  on  any  other  evening ;  so  both  the  Col¬ 
lege  Club  of  ’26  and  the  Marquette  Club  were  forced  to 
be  satisfied  with  her  divided  allegiance  on  the  holiday 
eve. 

Terpsichore  has  promised,  however,  to  be  present 
with  undivided  fervor  on  the  evening  of  May  9th,  on 
which  occasion  the  Class  of  ’25  intend  to  award  her  a 
welcome  royal,  eclipsing  any  other  event  of  the  year.  No 
doubt  this  attempt  to  win  her  grace  will  result  in  1925’s 
being  placed  upon  the  topmost  rung  of  this  term’s  social 
step-ladder. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


Ixrffattge 

THE  ANSELMIAN 

The  March  Anselmian  prints  an  interesting  and  il¬ 
luminating  article  on  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  New  Hampshire.  A  review  of  the  growth  of  the 
Church  in  the  past  hundred  years,  marvelous  as  it  was, 
is  like  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  all  sections  of  the 
land.  The  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the 
early  priests  is  only  hinted  at  in  the  article,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  there  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  those 
pioneers  of  religion,  stories  of  heroism  which  would  be 
particularly  instructive  and  edifying  for  our  own  day. 
Could  not  the  editor  of  the  magazine  induce  the  writer  of 
this  article  to  tell  us  more  of  the  life  of  the  early  workers 
in  the  vineyard? 

The  Anselmian  Exchange  editor  seizes  upon  a  sin¬ 
cere  criticism  of  his  department  by  the  former  STYLUS 
exchange  editor  as  an  excuse  to  hurl  a  few  darts  of  criti¬ 
cism  not  at  The  Stylus  itself,  but  at  the  College.  The  past 
achievements  of  Boston  College  in  the  sport  world  is  en¬ 
tirely  irrelevant.  The  former  Stylus  exchange  editor 
rightly  maintained,  we  think,  that  a  literary  magazine 
should  not  be  a  sport  review.  The  Stylus  is  not  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  is  modeled  neither  after  the  Boston  Herald  or 
the  Springfield  Republican.  We  prefer  that  the  readers  of 
The  Stylus,  even  they  be  few,  remember  the  magazine 
on  account  of  its  literary  excellencies.  In  the  realm  of 
sports,  we  need  not  The  Stylus  as  a  megaphone  of  our 
prowess.  The  Boston  Herald,  the  Springfield  Republican, 
and  we  venture  to  say  the  daily  papers  of  Manchester 
itself  will  print  that  news  the  Anselmian  considers  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  makeup  of  the  magazine.  We  may  have,  in  the 
dim  and  almost  forgotten  past,  bowed  to  prep  schools  in 
athletic  encounters.  The  Stylus,  however,  was  never,  is 
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not  now,  and  never  will  be  numbered  among  prep  school 
magazines. 


THE  ALVERINA 

A  slim  book,  but  a  good  one.  The  Alverina  has  one 
of  the  best  editorial  departments  we  have  read  in  college 
magazines.  A  few  stories  would  make  the  magazine 
really  a  delight. 


LORETTINE 

It  is  not  chivalry  that  promps  us  to  praise  the  second 
number  of  the  Lorettine.  The  stories  and  poems,  with 
that  true  feminine  atmosphere,  are  refreshing,  especially 
after  reading  the  attempted  explanation  of  feminine  psy¬ 
chology  and  manners  by  incompetent  male  writers.  And 
we  find,  besides,  a  surprise  to  one  who  is  skeptical  about 
women  philosophers,  an  analysis  of  the  philosophy  of 
Leibnitz.  In  the  editorials  we  find  a  valuable  suggestion 
regarding  the  holding  of  an  Alumni  Day  instead  of  a 
Class  Day.  As  the  editorial  writer  states,  Class  Day  with 
all  its  childishness,  is  more  befitting  high  school  students. 

M.  McS. 


ATENEO  MONTHLY 

Hemos  estado  notando  con  mucho  gusto  el  perfec- 
cionamento  linguistico  de  los  editores  del  Ateneo  Monthly 
Para  no  parecer  tan  poco  versatil  en  comparacion,  nos 
atrevemos  a  escribir  en  espanol  en  lugar  de  nuestro  idioma 
oficial.  Nuestro  proposito  no  es  parecer  pedantesco,  pero 
al  contrario,  dar  muestra  de  nuestras  simpatias. 

Especialmente  nos  ha  gustado  la  edicion  de  Pascuas 
del  Ateneo  Monthly  cual  consideramos  un  ejemplo  de 
publicacion  excelente.  Felicitamos  a  los  editores  y  les 
deseamos  un  buen  exito  continuado. 

Hemos  estado  recibiendo  el  Ateneo  Monthly  con 
mucha  regularidad,  y  lo  hemos  estado  leyendo  con  mas 
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interes.  Esperamos  que  los  editores,  y  especialmente  el 
Sr.  Edilberto  Osmena,  han  estado  satisfechos  con  el  Bos¬ 
ton  College  Stylus.  Otra  vez  les  deseamos  a  nuestros 
hermanos  Filipinos  mucha  felicidad  y  una  prosperidad 
continuada. 

J.  E.  M.,  ’26. 


THE  COLUMBIAD 

When,  in  the  future,  the  task  of  refuting  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  others  of  his  ilk  becomes  too  much  for  our  puny 
intellect;  when  the  problem  of  determining  how  to  light 
an  Edison  Mazda  lamp  of  about,  say,  one  hundred  Ohms 
resistance  and  requiring  a  hundred  and  twenty  watts  per 
hour  when  our  financial  capacity  is  only  the  price  of  about 
five  watt  hours;  when  all  this  weighs  on  our  troubled 
spirits  we  intend  to  turn  to  the  Columbiad  for  a  restora¬ 
tive.  The  contributors  to  this  publication  certainly  have 
the  knack  of  writing  humorous  verse,  a  thing  unbearable 
if  poorly  done,  but  invigorating  if  good.  The  March  issue 
contains  a  page  of  seven  valentines,  all  more  or  less  hum¬ 
orous,  some  of  them  very,  and  all  of  them  in  verse.  A 
number  of  other  witty  lucubrations  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  book.  The  literary  standard  of  this  college  mag¬ 
azine  in  the  past  might  have  been  improved,  but  laughter 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  in  this  case  at  least.  We  said 
their  standard  in  the  past  because,  aside  from  the  humor, 
the  February  issue  is  a  marked  improvement  on  previous 
issues  and  particularly  on  those  immediately  preceding  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  write  a  ghost  story  that  will  impress  and 
interest,  but  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  author 
of  “The  Ghost  in  the  Garret.”  “Coue  and  His  Doctrine” 
errs  in  this,  that  the  writer  fails  to  distinguish  between 
mental  or  psychopathic  diseases  and  organic  and  such 
diseases  and  states,  “His  famous  formula  .  .  .  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  remedy  .  .  (sic).  The  more  serious  verse, 
always  in  this  paper  light  verse,  nevertheless  displays 
continually  an  ability  and  facility  in  happy  play  upon 
words. 
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THE  ABBEY  STUDENT 

The  Abbey  Student  for  February,  that  is  the  Winter 
number,  is  exceptionally  good.  This  can  partly  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  magazine  is  published 
only  four  times  a  year.  “Should  or  Shan’t?”  a  short 
story,  is  entertaining,  while  “The  Monotony  of  Matri¬ 
mony,”  another,  is  good,  although  the  action  drags  a  little 
probably  to  depict  the  monotony  of  marital  life.  The 
essay,  “The  Miracle  Play,”  is  instructive  and  fluently  writ¬ 
ten,  while  the  light  essays,  “When  is  a  Man  Grown  Up?” 
“Nature’s  Soft  Nurse,”  “How  Old  is  Man?”  and  “Hair¬ 
pins,”  are  all  well  written.  How  the  mere  male  who  wrote 
the  last-named  essay  knew  so  much  about  the  subject  is 
beyond  mortal  comprehension.  “The  Sun,”  a  poetical 
attempt,  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

ST.  VINCENT  COLLEGE  JOURNAL 

A  word  of  congratulation  must  be  given  to  my 
brother-republican  for  his  editorial,  “The  Irish  Free 
State,”  in  the  St.  Vincent  College  Journal. 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


Alumttt 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Just  the  other  day  the  editor  of  this  department 
sauntered  into  the  neat,  cozy,  little  office  of  Charlie  Birm¬ 
ingham,  MO,  down  in  the  Crosby  Building.  There  ensued 
a  lively  little  tete-a-tete,  with  Charlie  coming  out  on  top  as 
usual.  However,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  but  during 
the  conversation  two  important  points  were  brought  up, 
and  I  think  they  deserve  a  little  space  in  this  column. 

It  is  a  commonly  admitted  fact  that  nothing  builds  a 
college  as  well  as  a  loyal  body  of  live  alumni  and  a 
staunch  and  sturdy  student  body  acting  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  and  co-ordination  with  that  alumni.  Now  we  have 
been  especially  strong  in  rubbing  the  wrong  way  on  the 
fur  of  the  B.  C.  Alumni  in  order  to  “start  something” 
with  them.  We  do  not  expect  to  witness  a  100  per  cent 
strong  Alumni  Department  functioning  as  well  as  the 
Alumni  of  some  college  twice  as  old  as  ours,  but  we  do 
expect  to  see  steps  being  taken  immediately  which  will 
ultimately  result  in  the  formation  of  such  a  perfect 
Alumni.  We  thought  and  still  consider  that  we  have  a 
perfect  right  to  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of 
those  who  have  received  their  degrees  from  Boston  Col¬ 
lege.  But  in  every  right  there  is  also  a  duty. 

According  to  complaints  received  from  a  great  many 
of  the  Alumni,  we,  the  students  of  Boston  College,  have 
not  adequately  discharged  our  obligations  to  that  body. 
We  must  remember  that  the  Alumni  has  just  as  much 
right  to  expect  our  co-operation  and  support  as  we  have 
to  expect  theirs.  And  if  friction  exists  between  Alumni 
and  students,  the  success  of  our  college  will  be  greatly 
impaired.  It  is  only  fair,  then,  that  if  the  student  body 
has  any  business  to  transact  individually  or  en  essemble, 
it  should  give  the  first  preference  to  business  men  who 
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hold  with  them  the  bond  of  common  interests,  being  fel¬ 
low  classmates  of  the  same  Alma  Mater. 

If  it  is  true  that  we  students  are  not  giving  our  sup¬ 
port  and  the  benefits  of  our  trade  to  our  own  Alumni 
whenever  possible,  then  our  complaints  against  that  body 
during  the  past  year  have  been  most  unjust  and  an  apol¬ 
ogy  is  due  to  our  Alumni.  However,  we  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  true  in  general,  and  in  the  case  of  the  individual, 
let  us  charitably  attribute  it  to  thoughtlessness. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  initial 
steps  towards  ultimate  success  have  already  been  taken 
by  the  Alumni.  The  Executive  Committee  has  announced 
the  opening  of  an  office  down  town,  an  Alumni  Center, 
where  the  business  of  the  Alumni  may  be  conducted.  The 
new  office  is  located  in  Room  35  of  the  Crosby  Building, 
480  Washington  Street,  on  the  corner  of  Avon  Street,  and 
will  be  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  communication  between  the  Alumni  and  the 
college  which  has  long  been  desired  by  us  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  which  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent  editorial  has 
now  been  definitely  established,  for  a  permanent  secre¬ 
tary  will  be  engaged  by  the  Alumni  at  the  new  business 
center.  The  annual  cost  of  such  an  office  necessitates  the 
expenditure  of  approximately  $3000  per  annum  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  the  1500  men  listed  as  members  of 
our  Alumni  will  co-operate  financially  as  well  as  theo¬ 
retically  with  those  men  whose  splendid  initiative  has 
made  this  project  possible.  If  it  is  permitted  we  would 
like  to  commend  this  latest  action  of  the  Alumni.  We 
believe  it  is  a  great  step  forward  in  organizing  that  body, 
in  promoting  good  fellowship  and  ultimately  in  creating 
a  bigger  and  better  Boston  College.  Any  of  the  Alumni 
desiring  to  confer  with  their  business  department  by  tele¬ 
phone  may  do  so  by  calling  Beach  9138. 

Dear  Alumnus: 

We  admit  that  we  have  one  very  fine  baseball  team 
out  on  the  Heights  this  spring.  Likewise  we  are  going 
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to  have  more  games  on  the  home  diamond  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  We  have  six  games  in  April,  ten  in  May  and  four 
in  June.  Now  we  know  that  it  is  hard  to  break  away 
from  the  daily  toil,  but  we  hope  to  entice  you  out  here  for 
a  few  of  our  choice  games.  Really  the  air  is  fine  and  the 
diamond  is  in  perfect  condition.  Just  take  a  little  time 
off  to  come  out  and  watch  a  good  game  of  ball.  You’ll 
feel  better.  A  few  of  the  old  timers  have  been  seen  this  way 
already.  “You’re  next,”  as  they  say  in  the  tonsorial 
parlors. 


DEATH 

’16  We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 

Maurice  Downey,  the  father  of  William  S.  Downey 
of  the  class  of  ’16.  We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
Mr.  Downey,  who  is  now  a  very  successful  eouncillor-at- 
law  with  his  office  at  311  Olympia  Building,  New  Bedford. 


PERSONALS 

’81  Dr.  Sampson  Callanan  of  the  class  of  ’81  has  achiev¬ 
ed  considerable  success  in  medicine.  He  has  a  son 
who  is  already  bidding  fair  to  equal  if  not  surpass  his 
well  known  “pater.” 

’96  The  good  people  of  Brockton  are  getting  “fire  and 
brimstone”  aplenty  at  the  hands  of  Fr.  O’Connor, 
who  graduated  from  B.  C.  in  ’96.  Fr.  O’Connor  is  with 
the  Vincentians  and  is  giving  a  mission  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Church  this  week. 

’01  Brigadier  General  Hugh  Drum  is  reported  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  up  a  general  course  at  the  military  school  in 
Fortress  Munroe,  Virginia.  We  hope  he  will  be  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  usual. 
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’14  John  J.  Hogan  was  recently  elected  principal  of  the 
Rollins  Grammar  School  by  the  committee  of  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass.  Strange  to  say,  the  other  three  competitors 
for  the  coveted  position  were  also  Boston  College  men. 

’14  The  Rev.  Fr.  Patrick  J.  Dawson  is  at  present  assist¬ 
ant  pastor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in 
East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Thomas  Reid,  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Tufts  Dental  School  in  1921.  His  present 
office  is  in  the  Little  Building,  Boston.  Visitors  welcome. 

’16  Joseph  L.  Dunn,  ’16,  is  now  Fr.  Dunn,  curate  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  Church  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.  If  any  of  his  classmates  are  down  that  way  this  sum¬ 
mer,  they  will  find  a  warm  reception  waiting  them. 

Francis  A.  Duffy  is  a  professor  of  Latin  in  one  of  the 
Dorchester  Junior  High  Schools. 

’17  William  Reid,  who  was  mentioned  as  now  being  in 
business  in  Boston,  is  a  product  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration.  He  took  up  this 
course  after  leaving  B.  C. 

Francis  J.  Caffrey  of  the  class  of  ’17  is  now  taking  up 
his  studies  for  the  priesthood  with  the  Fathers  of  the 
American  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  He  is  at  their  House 
of  Studies  at  Mary  knoll  on  the  Hudson,  Ossining,  New 
York.  Lawrence  is  proud  of  this  boy. 

’19  We  have  at  hand  the  business  card  of  James  F. 

Manning  who  is  now  doing  big  things  with  the  well 
known  concern  of  Pettingell-Andrews  Corporation  of  this 
city.  Jim  is  making  quite  a  success  of  himself  and  is  a 
loyal  B.  C.  man. 
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’21  Irving  Gregory  will  graduate  from  the  Military 

School  at  Fortress  Munroe  in  June.  He  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  appointed  as  Junior  Instructor  in  R.  O.  T.  C.  If 
not,  he  will  remove  to  New  York.  Gregory’s  work  has 
been  highly  commendable  this  year.  He  expects  to  be  in 
Boston  for  a  short  stay  next  September. 

Edward  Cusick,  brother  of  the  illustrious  Dick  Cu- 
sick,  of  the  Junior  class,  is  now  connected  with  the  wool 
concern  of  Adams  &  Powers  in  Boston. 

John  Gallivan  is  forging  along  first  rate  at  Tufts 
Medical  School. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  John  T.  Gannan  is  doing  so 
well  with  class  in  Mathematics  at  the  Weymouth  High 
School.  Besides  teaching,  John  is  also  much  sought  after 
as  a  professional  basketball  player.  Ask  “Joe”  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  He  knows. 

’22  George  Kelley  has  gone  into  the  wool  business  on  his 

own  hook  and  is  doing  fine,  they  say.  Good  luck, 
George. 

Arthur  Cusick  is  at  present  assisting  the  Woonsocket 
Wool  Company  of  Boston  to  hold  its  own  against  keen 
competition. 


Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


AUjlrtttB 

BASEBALL 

Boston  College  10 — Villa  Nova  9 
The  opening  game  in  the  Boston  College  schedule  served 
to  give  the  Eagle  line-up  quite  a  bit  of  competition.  For  the 
Pennsylvania  college  opened  up  a  three-run  lead  in  the  first 
inning  that  looked  tremendous  until  the  Eagle  bats  found 
the  range  in  the  sixth  frame.  Then  Wilson’s  bunt  and  passes 
to  Darling  and  Comerford  followed  by  E.  Philips’  sacrifice 
fly  to  Mascadri  paved  the  way  for  the  first  Eagle  tally  of 
1923.  McIntyre,  Cronin  and  Foley  continued  the  rampage 
and  when  the  Eagles  were  retired  the  score  board  showed 
a  “5”  marker. 

In  the  eighth  B.  C.  gave  a  repetition  of  the  sixth,  and  five 
more  counts  were  added  to  their  total.  In  the  final  inning 
Jimmy  Kelley,  who  had  pitched  a  splendid  brand  of  ball  for 
so  early  in  the  season,  showed  signs  of  weakening  and  then 
the  Hendrickson  strategy  wisely  sent  Mullowney  to  the 
rescue. 

Villa  Nova,  however,  fell  short  by  one  run,  and  the 
Eagles  were  victorious  in  their  opening  game. 

Boston  College  5 — Army  3 
For  ten  innings  the  Army  Mule  and  Boston  College  Eagle 
battled  on  the  plains  until  Tom  Philips  got  hold  of  one  in 
the  overtime  frame  and  ended  the  affray.  Harry  Mullowney, 
pitching  his  first  game  of  the  season,  was  given  splendid 
support  by  his  teammates  and  held  the  upper  hand  most  of 
the  way.  One  of  the  most  spectacular  catches  seen  at  the 
Point  was  pulled  off  by  Tommy  Philips  when  he  snared 
Lancaster’s  terrific  smash.  Owing  to  stormy  weather,  both 
the  N.  Y.  U.  and  Syracuse  games  had  to  be  called  off. 
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Boston  College  13 — Lafayette  9 

In  the  final  game  of  the  trip,  B.  C.  outslugged  Lafayette 
and  atoned  for  the  football  victory  of  last  fall.  B.  C.  piled 
up  a  commanding  lead  of  11  runs  in  the  first  five  innings,  and 
retained  the  lead  until  the  end.  In  the  fourth  inning  Patten 
was  driven  from  the  box  and  Jimmy  Kelley  went  to  his 
relief.  Kelley  kept  the  hits  well  scattered  during  the  re¬ 
maining  innings.  Comerford  and  Darling  both  connected 
for  a  brace  of  hits. 

Boston  College  10 — Rhode  Island  State  5 

By  scoring  two  runs  in  the  first  frame  and  another  in  the 
second,  the  boys  from  Little  Rhody  gave  the  B.  C.  swatters 
something  to  hit  about,  and  hit  they  did.  A  total  of  13  hits 
was  garnered  off  Edwards,  the  opposing  pitcher,  and  two  of 
these  were  home  runs. 

Wilson  made  the  first  home  run  of  the  season  on  Alumni 
Field  and  Darling  followed  suit  a  few  innings  later.  The 
fielding  of  the  home  team  was  not  of  the  first  order,  but  with 
time,  co-ordination  and  “real”  spring  weather,  the  team  will 
work  a  lot  smoother. 

Boston  College  16 — Northeastern  1 

“Bill”  Vargus  made  his  debut  of  the  season  by  holding 
Northeastern  to  five  hits  for  a  solitary  run.  His  team¬ 
mates,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  shy  on  crossing  the  plate, 
and  kept  the  scorer  busy  chalking  up  their  16-point  total. 
The  game  served  to  give  Coach  Hendrickson  a  more  secure 
feeling  as  regards  his  pitching  staff,  inasmuch  as  Vargus 
showed  very  fine  form,  retiring  ten  men  via  the  strikeout 
route;  and  this  despite  the  raw,  unseasonable  weather. 

Boston  College  17 — Boston  University  2 

The  Eagle  wrecking  crew  mauled  four  of  the  Terrier 
pitchers,  and  incidentally  put  a  damper  on  the  B.  U.  Junior 
Week.  Steve  Patten  went  the  full  route  for  the  Eagles,  and 
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except  for  two  home  runs  he  had  the  B.  U.  batters  at  his 
mercy.  Tom  Phillips  was  the  big  noise  at  bat  for  the  home 
team,  registering  four  hits,  one  of  which  went  for  a  triple. 
Frank  Wilson  was  next  in  line  with  two  singles  and  a  triple. 
Cochrane  was  the  outstanding  star  of  the  visitors,  proving 
his  versatility  by  filling  in  three  positions  during  the  contest. 

Boston  College  9 — University  of  Vermont  8 

Boston  College  met  with  stiff  opposition  when  they  met 
Ray  Collin’s  University  of  Vermont  team.  However,  it  was 
just  what  was  required  in  order  to  bring  the  Eagles  along 
for  the  more  important  games  of  the  season.  The  B.  C. 
sluggers  continued  their  hard  hitting,  connecting  for  ten 
hits  off  the  deliveries  of  Newton  and  Kerwin.  Frank  Wil¬ 
son  led  at  bat  with  three  hits  out  of  four  times  up ;  two  of 
them  going  for  triples.  Mullowney,  who  had  not  fully  re¬ 
covered  from  his  illness,  was  relieved  by  Vargus,  who  cut 
short  a  threatened  rally. 


TRACK 

With  the  advent  of  Spring,  once  again  Jack  Ryder’s  pro¬ 
teges  have  forsaken  the  board  track  and  are  now  on  the  cin¬ 
der  path,  training  for  a  most  strenuous  outdoor  campaign. 
The  Easter  recess  gave  Coach  Ryder  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  bring  his  charges  along  for  the  first  important  showing 
of  the  season,  when  they  will  compete  in  the  annual  Penn 
relay  carnival.  During  the  vacation,  much  spirited  com¬ 
petition  marked  the  time  trials,  as  the  athletes  are  all  intent 
on  making  one  of  the  several  quartets  which  will  represent 
the  college. 

Having  won  the  Eastern  Intercollegiates  for  several 
years,  Boston  College  will  endeavor  to  add  another  link  to 
this  unbroken  chain  of  victories.  With  such  men  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Nolan,  Forrest,  J.  P.  Sullivan,  Mahoney,  Dillon,  Kirley, 
Welch,  Merrick,  McIntyre,  E.  Murphy,  F.  Kelley,  Dempsey, 
Riha,  Foley,  J.  J.  Sullivan,  and  Cavanaugh,  in  the  runs ;  and 
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Flahive,  J.  Mullen,  Mulhern,  Ward,  Flaherty,  Killalea,  and 
Lamont,  in  the  field  events  the  Eagles  should  account  for  a 
number  of  places  in  the  coming  meets. 

Last  year  Boston  College  had  to  be  content  with  a  dead 
heat  with  Tech  in  the  New  England  Intercollegiate  meet. 
This  year,  however,  Coach  Ryder  feels  confident  that  his 
team,  considerably  more  balanced  than  a  year  previous,  will 
win  premier  honors. 

FRESHMAN  BASEBALL 

In  an  eifort  to  continue  the  yearling  ball  team  of  the  last 
couple  of  years,  the  present  Freshman  Class  called  out  can¬ 
didates  on  April  10th.  The  number  of  candidates  was  larger 
than  could  be  rightfully  handled  and  the  varsity  coach 
Hendrickson  was  consulted  to  aid  in  culling  the  squad.  Each 
afternoon  now,  the  aspirants  for  the  team  may  be  seen  ca¬ 
vorting  about  the  Freshman  diamond,  and  at  all  events,  a 
very  representative  nine  should  be  developed. 

The  idea  of  such  a  team  is  most  commendable,  and  the 
Class  of  1926  should  be  encouraged  in  their  eifort  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  Freshman  team  inaugurated  by  1924. 

Following  is  the  schedule  arranged  by  Manager  David 
R.  Dunigan: 


April  18 — Wentworth 

At  Wentworth 

20 — Tufts  Pre-Med 

Home 

21 — Dean  Academy 

Franklin 

28 — Fitchburg 

(Pending) 

May 

1 — Dorchester 

Dorchester 

2 — Holy  Cross 

Boston 

5 — Cushing  Academy 

(Pending) 

8 — Waltham 

Waltham 

11 — Burdett 

Home 

12 — Williston  Seminary 

(Pending) 

19 — Brighton 

(Pending) 

26 — Boston  University 

Home 

June 

9 — St.  Anselm's  Prep 

Manchester 
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If  the  present  Freshman  team  enjoys  the  success  of  that 
attained  by  1925  last  season,  then  a  very  imposing  string 
of  victories  should  mark  their  season. 

Boston  College  Interscholastic  Relay  Carnival 

The  fourth  annual  interscholastic  relay  carnival  will  be 
held  this  season  on  May  10th  at  3.30.  Manager  of  track, 
Mark  F.  Croker  has  worked  very  hard  in  endeavoring  to 
make  this  year’s  superior  to  that  of  other  years.  The  one 
mile  relay  event  will  draw  entries  from  practically  all  of  the 
Boston  public  and  private  schools,  together  with  the  schools 
of  Greater  Boston. 

Besides  the  relay  races,  Manager  Croker  announces  the 
following  scratch  events:  100-yard  dash,  120-yard  hurdles, 
running  high  jump,  440-yard  run,  880-yard  run,  putting 
12-lb.  shot,  running  broad  jump  and  the  mile  run. 

Entries  close  Wednesday,  May  2. 

NOTES 

This  year,  when  “Ed”  Garrity  and  “Len”  Morris¬ 
sey  receive  their  degrees,  it  will  mark  the  passing  from  col¬ 
legiate  hockey  circles  of  what  most  sport  writers  considered 
the  best  hockey  defense  in  college.  Two  years  ago,  Garrity, 
then  a  regular  forward,  was  transferred  to  a  defense  posi¬ 
tion  when  Coach  Rocque  was  hard  pressed  for  defense  men. 
Since  that  time,  with  Morrissey,  who  by  the  way  ranks  just 
about  at  the  top  of  college  defense  men,  they  have  been 
largely  responsible  in  bringing  two  intercollegiate  hockey 
crowns  to  the  Heights  in  successive  years.  However,  let’s 
look  for  the  silver  lining! 

Tom  McIntyre  is  proving  his  versatility  by  playing  most 
any  position  in  the  infield  and  giving  Hendrickson  a  feeling 
of  security  as  regards  a  utility  man.  Since  his  return  from 
Notre  Dame,  Tom  has  fulfilled  all  the  predictions  made  of 
him  when  a  prospect  in  high  school.  Being  one  of  the  main- 
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stays  on  Jack  Ryder’s  track  squad,  his  work  on  the  diamond 
ranks  par  with  his  work  on  the  cinders. 

The  trust  that  his  teammates  have  in  him,  was  manifest 
by  the  election  of  Jack  Fitzgerald  of  Sophomore  to  the  cap¬ 
taincy  of  next  season’s  hockey  team.  William  Kelleher  of 
Junior  was  chosen  manager. 

Manager  Raymond  McLaughlin  of  the  tennis  team  an¬ 
nounces  matches  with  Exeter,  B.  U.,  Tufts,  and  Holy  Cross. 

John  A.  Barry,  ’24. 


There's  more  style  in  the  1923  suits — more  value,  too.  We 
have  them,  just  received  from  Hart,  Schajfner  &  Marx. 

Life,  color;  new,  clean,  trim  lines.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
good  things  you'll  find  at  The  Continental — Boylston  at 
Washington,  or  Franklin  at  Washington. 


THE  STORE  FOR  MEN 

A  Separate  Store  in  a  Separate  Building 


Daywear  and 
N  ightwear 

for  Young  Men 


We  make  a  specialty  of  clothing  for  college 
men.  Clothing  to  meet  their  ideas  of  style 
and  quality. 


Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Formerly  A.  Shuman  &  Co. 


BOSTON 


Your  Future 

Business  Plans 

will  be  more  successful  if  supported  by 
the  complete  banking  facilities  and 
world-wide  connections  which  we  place 
at  the  disposal  of  our  depositors. 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

OF  BOSTON 

40  WATER  STREET  Opposite  the  Post  Office 


Law  Students 

THE  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  LAW 
SCHOOL 

Trains  students  in  principles 
of  the  law  and  the  technique 
of  the  profession  and  prepares 
them  for  active  practice  wher¬ 
ever  the  English  system  of 
law  prevails.  Course  for  LL.B. 
requires  three  school  years. 

Beginning  in  the  Autumn  of 
1923,  one  year  in  college  will 
be  required  for  admission.  In 
1925,  the  requirement  will 

f>robably  be  two  years  in  col- 
ege. 

Special  Scholarships  $75  per 
year  to  college  graduates. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

HOMER  ALBERS,  Dean 
11  Ashburton  Place,  Boston 


WENZ’S 

The  Superlative 
Chocolate  and  Cocoa 


“Khaki,”  “Vanilla,” 
“Columbia.”  “Coffee,”  “Lady 
Fingers,”  “Nutrio”  (Nutted) 
“Cadets,”  “Pastilles” 
“Acidulated  Cartridges” 
“Peachstones,”  “Tablettas” 


The  Cocoa  of  Cocoas 
“Gold  Label” 


Factory  and  Mail  Order  Dept. 
107  to  117  ARLINGTON  ST. 

BOSTON 
Telephone  Beach  5226 


FORTY-FOURTH  YEAR 

F.  J.  CROSBY  -  Undertaker 

10  AND  12  WARREN  STREET 


A  complete  funeral  service,  attention  to  every  detail. 

Lady  Assistant  Any  Where  Any  Time 


Phone,  Roxbury  176  -  177 


50  Years  on  Washington  Street 

mmferlmir 

Royal  Luxury,  Beaconfield  and  Stetson 

2  STORES  °n'WASHIN GTON  ST. 
311  Opposite  the  Old  South  Church 
659  Gayety  Theatre  Building 


The  Value  of  a  Good  Record 

A  man’s  record  gives  him  his  place  in 
the  community.  Men  measure  him  by 
what  he  has  been,  by  what  he  has  done 
from  day  to  day.  Each  day  he  builds  for 
tomorrow.  What  he  does  today  either 
adds  or  detracts  from  his  record.  To 
grow  in  good  deeds  he  must  do  better  to¬ 
day  than  he  did  yesterday,  do  better 
tomorrow  than  he  does  today.  It  is  with 
newspapers  as  it  is  with  men. 

®1 ft  Inatmt  hunting 
QJrmtarnpt 

is  nearing  its  hundredth  birthday.  It  is 
nearing  it  with  the  determination  to  be 
better  at  one  hundred  than  it  is  today  at 
ninety-two.  A  newspaper  is  really  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  lives,  a  succession  of  issues 
that  are  born  to  live  for  a  day.  The  part 
of  it,  the  breath  of  life  of  it,  that  goes 
on  so  long  as  daily  issue  follows  daily 
issue  is  its  spirit,  its  reputation. 

Modesty  is  as  becoming  in  newspapers 
as  it  is  in  men.  What  the  record  of  the 
TRANSCRIPT  is,  what  it  is  as  a  readable 
newspaper,  giving  the  news  in  such  man¬ 
ner  that  it  may  respect  itself  and  win 
the  respect  of  decent,  self-respecting  peo¬ 
ple,  what  its  record  is  as  an  advertising 
medium  giving  reputable  advertisers  op¬ 
portunity  to  advertise  where  advertising 
assures  profitable  returns,  its  readers  and 
advertisers  know,  and  it  has  today  more 
readers  and  more  advertisers  than  it  ever 
had  before. 


Young  Men’s  Clothing 
For  Spring 


Splendid  Values  in  Beauti¬ 
ful  Overcoats  in  All 
Models  $35.00 

Others  at  from  $25  to  $50 


Suits  in  All  Models 
$25.00  to  $40.00 


Distinctive  Dress  Suits  to  Rent 
for  all  occasions 


Edward  F.  P.  Burns  Go. 

125  SUMMER  STREET 
Second  Floor  Beach  3572 


THE  BALSAMS 

Dixville  Notch,  New  Hampshire 

Seven  Miles  From  Canadian  Border 

The  peer  of  White  Mountain  Resorts.  A  fireproof  hotel  without  equal 
for  picturesque  location — in  the  midst  of  majestic  hills  and  beautiful 
lakes  of  scenic  New  Hampshire.  Excellent  18-hole  golf  links.  Fishing 
and  all  outdoor  and  indoor  amusements. 

Exclusive  Clientele — Cuisine  and  Service  Unsurpassed. 
Attractive  Rates.  Open  June  to  October. 

Also 

Garden  City  Hotel 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Exclusive  Clientele — Cuisine  and  Service  Unsurpassed. 

Open  All  the  Year  With  an  a  la  Carte  Restaurant  for  Motorists.  Two 
18-hole  Golf  Links,  Free  to  Guests.  Frequent  Electric 
Trains  to  Penn  Station. 

J.  J.  LANNIN  COMPANY  -  Phone  Garden  City  700 


Federal  National  Bank 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

Capital  $1,500,000  Resources  Over  $22,000,000 

Joseph  H.  O’Neil,  Chairman  Daniel  C.  Mulloney,  President 

Main  Office: 

CORNER  WATER  AND  DEVONSHIRE  STREETS 

BOSTON 

BACK  BAY  BRANCH  EAST  BOSTON  BRANCH 

Cor.  Mass.  Ave.  and  Newbury  St.  Maverick  Square 

SOUTH  BOSTON  BRANCH — Fish  Pier 

Commercial  and  Savings  Accounts  Solicited 

Incorporated  1899 


In  addition  to  our  Lighting  Fixture  equipment  for 
work  of  all  kinds,  including  homes  and  public 
buildings,  we  specialize  in  the  designing  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  electric  lighting  fixtures  for  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  work.  Suggestions  and  estimates  submitted 
without  any  obligation. 


Pettingell  -  Andrews  Company 

Pearl  Street  corner  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Young  Men’s  Hats 

Exclusive  Styles 

London  Topcoats 

Burberry  and  Aquascutum 

Raincoats,  Golf  Suits 

Caps,  Gloves,  Neckwear 

Furs 

Golllns  &  Fairbanks  Go. 

883  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 


Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

Catholic  Book  and  Church 
Goods  House 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Gold,  Silver  and  Brassware 


17  and  19  BEACH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  Tel.  Conn. 


Phone,  Roxbury  1875 

E.  J.  FENNESSEY 

Established  1897 


PLUMBER 


250  DUDLEY  STREET 
ROXBURY,  MASS. 


Dress  Clothes 

FOR  HIRE 

Dress  Suits 
Tuxedo  Suits 
Prince  Alberts 
Black  Cutaway 
Bound  Edge  Cutaway 
Black  Sack  Suits 
Dress  Overcoats 
Dress  Shoes 
Silk  Hats 
Shirts 

Everything  the  Latest 

Read  &  White 

Dress  Clothes  Specialists 

111  Summer  St.  Boston 


^tMede  Goods 

286  Devonshire  St  Boston  Mass. 


THE 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 

MANUFACTURED 


Coleman  &  Donovan 

Prescription  Druggists 

Two  Stores: 

705  TREMONT  STREET 
Corner  Rutland  Sq. 

1681  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Under  Langham  Hotel 

B.  B.  7050  BOSTON 


EXCHANGE 

Trust  Company 

Capital  and  Surplus  $2,000,000 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


AMES  BUILDING 


1  COURT  STREET  124  BOYLSTON  STREET 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  PHONE 
BEACH  2687 


New  York  Studios 

806  Fifth  Ave.  892  Fifth  Ave. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  the  class  of  1923  our  new  and 
Exclusive  Paris  Etchings 


The  memory  of  a  face  soon  fades ;  but 
in  after  years  a  commencement  photo¬ 
graph  always  recalls  many  pleasant 
memories. 


164  TREMONT  STREET 


Special  Rates  Extended  to  All 
Students  of  Boston  College 


Appointments  Made  by  Phone 
Beach  868  -  or  -  Beach  2687 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Official  Makers  of 

Caps 

Gowns 

Hoods 

FOR  ALL  DEGREES 


We  supply  Boston  College,  Harvard, 
Columbia,  University  of  California, 
Stetson,  Newcomb,  Western  Reserve, 
Vassar,  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF 
ACADEMIC  COSTUMES 


Keep  Posted  on  the  Latest 
Catholic  Literature 

By  visiting  our  Book  Department 
every  week 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
SUPPLY  HOUSE 

Marlier  Publishing  Co. 

21-20  Harrison  Ave.  Extension 
Boston 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Charlestown 

William  J.  Feeley 

Jeweler  and  Silversmith 

Ecclesiastical  Wares  In  Gold, 
Silver  and  Bronze 

Medals,  Class  Emblems 

The  Rosary  in  Fine  Jewels 

Illustrated  List  on  Application 

P.  O.  BOX  1151 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 

J.  L  Hammett  Company 

—  USE  — 

- School  Supplies - 

Represented  by 

JAMES  J.  G ALL! VAN 

Kendall  Square  Cambridge 

WHITEING’S 

MILK 

On  Sale  at 

College  Lunch  Room 

Sold  by  Dealers  Gen^rgtftjT 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  Distributors 

THOMAS 

PURVEYORS  OF  FINE 

—  Sea  Foods  — 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE 

Brookline  -  Massachusetts 

Phone,  Brookline  6000 

Compliments  of 

WESBY’S  BINDERY 

Joseph  C.  Pelletier 

Good  Bookbinding 

Since  1845 

Barristers  Hall  Boston 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  BUILDING 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Sports  Apparel  for  the 

Games 

as  well  as 


The  Latest  Paris  Styles 

DRESSES  COATS  HATS  SUITS 

SWEATERS  BLOUSES 

ACCESSORIES 

E.  T.  SLATTERY  CO. 

Tremont  Street  Opposite  Boston  Common 


Donovan  &  Sullivan 
Engraving  Co. 


LINE  AND  HALFTONE 
ENGRAVING 


THREE  AND  FOUR-COLOR 
PROCESS  PLATES 


Telephone  Fort  Hill  2370 


235-237  CONGRESS  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Wright  &  Ditson 


ATHLETIC 

GOODS 


Wright  &  Ditson 

344  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


domplittmttfl  of  (@ur  IGatog^r 


FRANCIS  J.  CARNEY 

141  Milk  Street 

edward  a.  McLaughlin 

6  Beacon  Street 

HENRY  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

JAMES  H.  VAHEY 

73  Tremont  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

43  Tremont  Street 

Barristers’  Hall 

FRANCIS  T.  LEAHY 

HENRY  C.  McKENNA 

40  Court  Street 

85  Congress  Street 

DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

18  Tremont  Street 

73  Tremont  Street 

DANIEL  M.  LYONS 

P.  N.  PETROCELLI 

6  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Boston 

78  Tremont  Street 

Glmnplinmtta  of  ©or  ICamgrr  Jffrtrnha 


WILLIAM  FLAHERTY 

506  Barristers  Hall 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

1559  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  Mass. 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

DAVID  H.  FULTON 

18  Tremont  Street 

10  Tremont  Street 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

RICHARD  S.  TEELING 

18  Tremont  Street 

60  State  Street 

THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

15  Congress  Street 

40  Court  Street 

JOSEPH  F.  O’CONNELL 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 

53  State  Street 

73  Tremont  Street 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND,  ’88 

A  FRIEND 

dompltmenta  of  ©ur  iWeiitral  iflmniis 


LAURENCE  A.  BROCK 

M.  D. 

DANIEL  E.  CHASE 

M.  D. 

212  Bunker  Hill  St.  Charlestown 

1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

DANIEL  P.  SMITH 

M.  D. 

BERNARD  T.  DALY 

M.  D. 

148  Broadway  Somerville 

320  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

CHARLES  E.  MONGAN 

M.  D. 

TIMOTHY  J.  MURPHY 

M.  D. 

24  Central  St.  Somerville 

372  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

520  Beacon  St.  Boston 

JOHN  P.  HERLIHY 

D.  M.  D. 

CHARLES  F.  MAGUIRE 

M.  D. 

199  Marlboro  St.  Boston 

432  Medford  St.  Somerville 

WILLIAM  P.  MAGUIRE 

M.  D. 

JOSEPH  A.  MANNING 

D.  M.  D. 

436  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

520  Beacon  St.  Boston 

FRANCIS  J.  FITZPATRICK 
M.  D. 

CHARLES  F.  STACK 

M.  D. 

2  Austin  Street  Somerville 

1315  River  St.  Hyde  Park 

" 

fi 


